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11DBORVSTTEY: DDR 


MA Weare oe ya eve re 


@ In the final sentence of “The Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion,” Henri 
Bergson made the startling suggestion that 
the universe is a machine for making gods. 
@ While he declared this to be the essen- 
tial function of the universe, he also qualified 
his statement by giving to persons the re- 
sponsibility of making the universe function. 
@ Shall we decide merely to live, or shall 
we make the extra effort required to become 
[gods or the sons of God? 
@ This statement is significantly among 
the last written words of a man who chose 
not merely to live, and who sealed his pro- 
fession with his life. 
= 7 @ They are significant words for our time 
* which has suddenly and tragically thrust 
upon it fateful decisions. 
@ Are there considerations of value which 
are more than profits, happiness, or even of 
life itself? 
@ The disclosure of this issue however stark and ugly 
will surprise multitudes of people from an easy-going 
moral indifference and compel choices that can make 
either for a better world-order, or for a new Dark Age. 
@ But the new world can come to life only through 
the heroisms of correct moral decisions, the honest 
evaluation of spiritual forces, choices which leave no 
place for equivocation. 
@ Can a pleasure-loving age shake itself loose from 
its idols to meet the challenge of the hour? 
@ If it can, we are on the threshold of immeasurable 
advances in civilization. 
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The Personalist 


THE MATHEMATICAL BASIS 
OF WESTERN CULTURE 
By THE EDITOR 


O suggest that the progress of Western civilization 

has been a struggle between arithmetic and geometry 
seems a fantastic proposition until we examine more closely 
the underlying facts of history. Mathematics was the pe- 
culiar development of the West. The successive migrations 
westward fostered the linear concept of history. Advances 
toward the new land, the perfect society, were to be made 
step by step. History was progress: it was arithmetical 
progression. There is a sense in which western mathematics 
originated both arithmetic and geometry, but with a certain 
difference. Geometry was influenced by the Orient and 
comes tinged with the Oriental love of form of which a 
cyclic order of time and history are expressions. In Greek 
philosophy geometry arose among the Pythagoreans and 
partook of a metaphysical character. The reason for this 
is more or less of a commonplace. In a primitive system of 
notation an integer can be represented by a dot, two by a 
line, three by a triangle, four by a square, five by a pen- 
tagon, and so on. It was an easy deduction from this to the 
assumption of triangularity as a character in all triads, and 
to establish for the form of each figure a numerical quality. 
In this way structure and number became identified, simple 
numerology was soon erected into a system and gave rise 
to the geometrical concept as representing the character of 
individuals, institutions and societies. The numerical index 
of quality was further accentuated by such discoveries as 
that of the relation of the length and vibrations of the string 
to the place of the musical note in the scale. Thus was in- 
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augurated the search for numerical equivalents to qualita- 
tive values which still goes merrily on. With the Pythag- 
oreans it became not only metaphysical but religious. Its 
emphasis on form has made it the facile expression of the 
imagination, of deduction as the means of knowledge, of the 
superior and absolute gifts of the mind and of vision and 
magic and esoteric insight into the nature of things. Under 
its dominance there are assumed to be an enlightened few 
who alone can possess the mandates of learning, of govern- 
ment and of religion. It is autocratic, hierarchic, and total- 
itarian in its sympathies and outcomes. It is invariably 
fearful of and opposed to democracy. 

Arithmetic on the other hand has quite a different face 
and outcome. It depends not at all on form and it grows by 
accretion of units. To it the unit is essential and primary. 
If this may be said to be particularly true of the cardinal 
numbers such as one, two, and three, it is likewise illus- 
trated in the ordinals. Though as first, second, third, and 
so forth, they contemplate a place in a series or process, 
yet no individual could be left out without falsifying the 
whole. Any institution worked out under the arithmetical 
concept must take account of the individual, for from these 
its importance springs. Individual integers give it its 
authority and upon the existence of each the whole depends. 
In this way it is essentially democratic. 

The arithmetical rather than the geometrical ideology 
represents the genius of western progress and is the source 
of its scientific achievement. 

A study of these contrasting ideologies will disclose the 
essentially unsatisfactory nature and ultimate breakdown 
of each as it stands alone and in contrast. It demands a 
unifying principle which it has not yet found in history, at 
least of which it is not yet sufficiently aware. The failure of 
each, insofar as they have failed, depends on a property 
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which they have in common, namely, their impersonalism. 
It is the purpose here to inquire into this source of failure, 
and from the examination to learn, if possible, the direction 
of a true solution of the dilemma raised by the conflict. This 
dilemma has now become of world-wide significance in civil- 
ization and is one source of present world discord. To 
point out the facts then becomes a task of the utmost im- 
portance. 
A 
The Mathematics of the Lowly 

Arithmetic can be called the mathematics of the lowly 
for two reasons. The first is its simplicity and accessibility 
to the meanest intellects. The second is the emphasis which 
it puts upon the units which comprise its sums. All the 
integers of a given whole must either be exactly like every 
other, or the qualities which would differentiate them must 
be neglected as unessential. The temptation to over-simpli- 
fication is very great since it is easy to treat units as if 
they had reality apart from their qualities. The qualities 
of any given thing lend it a certain character of unique- 
ness, which is overlooked in all abstractions. Abstraction 
itself respecting any series of facts or events would be im- 
possible except to a continuing self-identifying subject of 
experience which transcends the whole process. This per- 
sonal element in every series of facts, events, or postulates 
is most often overlooked because we are more conscious of 
the external world of phenomena that we are of our own 
mental processes and contributions to the interpretation of 
facts. This is as true of the arithmetical concept of men 
as it is of things, and is a devastating fact in the interpre- 
tation of statistics which can take no account of differences 
within its aggregates. An arithmetical aggregation of any 
kind is an essential democracy in its equality of emphasis 
on each constituent of its wholes. The discovery of the 
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democratic ideal was the supreme invention of the western 
world. It began in Greek thought with the Milesian philos- 
opher-scientists who began a period more significant for the 
demarcation of West from East than the division of the 
Roman Empire. When Thales, Anaximander and Anaxim- 
ines set out to discover the nature of reality they not only 
made the first step toward modern science, they were inaug- 
urating the peculiar features of Western civilization. The 
scientific achievements of these men from Thales down 
through Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Leucippus 
and Democritus was astonishingly great and wonderfully 
true to modern scientific method. They were early propon- 
ents and practitioners of the empirical method some two 
thousand years before Lord Bacon. The accuracy of their 
predictions of such sidereal phenomena as eclipses and con- 
junctions of planets was phenomenal. Tradition accords to 
Thales prognostication of an earthquake, which if true 
would argue seismological knowledge now unknown. These 
facts were gained by observation and induction. 

The aim of the Greek scientists was twofold. First, 
there was the desire by investigation to come to grips with 
reality. Second, they employed their faith in themselves 
and in their method of investigation to rid the world of its 
dominating myths, traditions, fears, and magic which held 
the masses of the time in bondage. They believed and they 
sought to establish their belief that natural phenomena in- 
stead of being the erratic and irresponsible acts of the gods, 
were due to the functioning of natural laws. It was thus 
that they represented the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
conjunctions of planets, eclipses and earthquakes to a world 
that was terrorized by all intermittent natural phenomena, 
and which sought to ward them off with incantations and 
prayers. 

It is impossible for us in this far-off time to appreciate 
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the depth of these fears or the release to the human spirit 
which came with their overthrow. The moving figure of this 
new day who kept the scientific spirit alive in the midst of 
prevailing superstition was Epicurus. There was nothing 
peculiar about the undeservedly unsavory reputation that 
attached itself to him. The extant writings of Epicurus do 
not substantiate the charge of an unconsidered search for 
pleasure on his part. He sought happiness not by the in- 
dulgence but by the limitation of desires. As one has put it: 
“Eypicurus was no Epicure.” He welcomed to his garden 
for the high emprise of philosophy such as were content 
with common black bread and pure water from the spring. 
An echo of this is given centuries later in Rome in a little 
verse addressed by Philodemus, the Gadarene poet, to Piso 
the father-in-law of Julius Caesar inviting him into the 
Epicurean fellowship: 


Tomorrow, Dearest Piso, one will come 
To guide you to a philosophic home, 
Where, Epicurus’ disciples, we 

Observe our master’s anniversary. 

Song have we, and sincerity of soul, 

But look not, Piso, for the Chian bowl, 
Or sumptuous dishes, or aught exquisite, 
Except thine own urbanity and wit.’ 


The bad reputation of Epicurus arose from two sources. The 
first was the hostility of the established religion. To relig- 
ious devotees, the denial of the efficacy of their idols and of 
the validity of their oracles, was atheism. Deeper than this 
was the further fact, that the religion of the age had a 
political significance. The state religion was kept in the 
hands of the ruling class, the better to awe the common man 
into unmurmuring acquiescence with a lot which was for 
him everywhere, slavery. The “first families” claimed to 
be under the special protection of heaven because they de- 


1 Translation by Richard Garnet, quoted from memory. Source unknown. 
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clared themselves to be descended from the gods. In their 
presence the common man had only to tremble and obey. 
The lower level of society could not even approach Zeus or 
Apollo except through the official mediation of members of 
the ruling class. Here it may be appropriate to recall the 
frequently overlooked fact that the charge of atheism made 
against Socrates was primarily political. The Athenian 
demos was not principally concerned with religious sensi- 
bilities. The corruption of youth meant the instillation of 
democratic ideas. If the slaves of Athens should learn that 
an inner daemoniwm which each man possessed and upon 
which each could rely for moral direction, the power of the 
oligarchy which ruled Athens would be gone. Direct access 
to the Divine Spirit was too dangerous a possession to be 
entrusted to the common man, who must be kept in his 
place. Any assumption that knowledge was something to 
which any one had direct access by consultation with his 
own inner consciousness, or by an experimental approach 
to nature, unleashed a deadly threat of too much democracy. 
It destroyed at a stroke, political, educational and religious 
monopolies. And through the long years of history when 
has this not been true, from the days of Anaxagoras and 
Socrates in Athens to those of Galileo, Bruno, and Darwin? 


II. 
The Gods Geometrize 

Geometry by contrast with arithmetic favored esoteri- 
cism and absolutism. An ancient saying in philosophy calls 
God the Great Geometer. The saying is appropriate, since 
in geometry the lower proceeds from the higher, the simple 
is but an aspect of the all-important whole. The axiom with 
which one begins in geometry must be assumed as a univer- 
sal, an absolute, which contains all that is later to be de- 
duced from it. All that is discovered or discoverable must 
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be in and verified by the original axiom. Can there be any 
doubt that this is the way of authoritarianism? If then one 
can discover or have revealed to him the most universal of 
all truths, this will include all lesser truths, will embrace 
the whole realm of knowledge, now and forever. Histor- 
ically this was the outcome of Plato’s doctrine of Ideas. For 
it the objective world of events was only a shadow, the 
passing and transient panorama of illusion. To this concept 
Epicurus with all his might and enthusiasm opposed his 
scientific method of learning, not by the oracles of the gods 
but by investigation of such facts as lay open to every 
inquiring mind. The appeal was to that knowledge which 
anyone could verify, an essentially democratic principle, 
but the world was not yet ripe to receive it. A long period 
of tutelage was yet necessary. Real democracy was far 
away. Slavery was universal. Only the occasional man had 
the hardihood, the opportunity or the leisure for intellectual 
culture. So long as such a condition existed there was reason 
for intellectual, political and religious dictatorship. Philos- 
ophy was limited by world conditions more or less neces- 
sary. Upon the models of geometry, the structural concept, 
were reared the great and ruling institutions of society. 
Primary attention was paid to form. The individual must 
fit himself in some appropriate way into the general picture 
which was assumed to represent an a priori and eternal 
idea. He must be warned by such a philosopher as Plato 
that all men were not equal. There were clay and silver as 
well as golden men, and while there was occasional trans- 
ference from one class to the other, this was unusual, not to 
be expected, and unaccountable. Each must take willingly 
the place in life assigned to him under the divine sanctions. 
If it chanced to be that of a slave, any rebellion against his 
lot or dissatisfaction with it was an act of impiety or even 
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atheism which the gods would certainly not overlook, and a 
treason against the nation. 

The political use made of the absolutistic philosophy 
found ample illustration in the following centuries. All 
authority lay in the supreme or universal axioms of church 
and state. These axioms were thought to be Divine, re- 
vealed, and became masters of all human rights and opin- 
ions. In the kingdom, it was embodied in the theory of 
Divine Right. The King was the State. He could do no 
wrong. He was the source of all political authority. The 
time came when the Church contested in its own name abso- 
lute authority. Sure enough, did it not represent a higher 
and therefore more universal truth than any political au- 
thority, since spiritual must be considered higher than secu- 
lar truths? On the basis of such a philosophic or geometric 
concept if you will, the church laid claims to world sover- 
eignty. Spiritual axioms would seem to be superior to all 
material postulates whatever. While such maxims pre- 
vailed, scientism must bide its time and could receive no 
hearing. The individual and his interests were lost in con- 
templation of the perfect, or nearly perfect, geometric 
forms which men reared on the theory of deduction. These 
were forms of State and Church, of theological and philo- 
sophical systems and the inventions of political and social 
doctrinaires. 

Ti! 
The Absolutist Dream of Church and State 

Perhaps the most significant fact about the absolutist 
dream has been its quest for the unchanging. We deride the 
mathematical illustrations by which the early absolutists in 
philosophy, the men of Elea, sought to prove that change 
was an illusion. Geometrically considered, the footsteps of 
Achilles could never overtake the infinitesmal progress of 
the tortoise, therefore change was but a phantasm of the 
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mind. In such manner did they try to persuade themselves 
of the validity of their own ideas. If one possesses the uni- 
versal axiom, if he is the recipient of an infallible revela- 
tion, what further can he ask? From this must flow as in 
Euclidean geometry all other figures and solutions. The 
suggestion of progress under those conditions seems not 
only incredible, but impious in religion, and treasonable in 
the state. 

Such a doctrine could never have dominated the multi- 
tudes except for the inertia of common minds. Humanity 
takes to infallible dogmas in religion, in politics, and in 
science, because of mental laziness, the love of undisturbed 
security in unshakeable convictions. We grow inevitably 
angry at the man who disturbs our certainties. Our wrath 
against him is multiplied the more surely he is proved to be 
correct. Our indignation approaches the proportion of 
geometrical progression if we discover him unsettling dog- 
mas of social, religious, or political control upon which our 
selfish interests depend. 

The new, or modern, tyrannies, whether of Fascism, 
Naxism, or Communism, are in each case an appeal to a 
sense of security: national security as opposed to other 
nations or races; social security as opposed to other classes, 
high or low; and all based upon such absolutistic axioms as 
those of Hegel, Marx, Hitler, or Mussolini. It is not strange 
that such absolutisms should feel it necessary to drive from 
the field all differing ideologies. They must be total in their 
wars as in their philosophies, since the existence of any 
other system than their own gives them feelings of insecur- 
ity and frustration. If one’s whole world of reality is 
formed on the geometrical pattern of the Idea or doctrine, 
its only safety lies in driving out contrasting ideas. 

One important consideration arrays itself against the 
success of this type of dogmatism: it has marshalled against 
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it the fact of life. Life is a process of continuous change. 
An institution which ceases to adapt itself to the changing 
environments of time can survive only by the suppression 
of its own intellectual processes. Such inhibition, tried 
many times in history, can succeed only in such a case as 
that among the Chinese when a whole nation was in its 
political and social philosophy convinced that progress was 
an illusion. Even there the unavoidable breakup came with 
real contact with Western ideas. No political absolutism 
can succeed except by reducing the conquered people to 
abject slavery. This slavery cannot stop with physical in- 
timidation; it must reduce the mind also to a kind of idiocy 
if it is not to fail. The world should be possessed of no illu- 
sions as to the eventual terms of peace if such dominations 
succeed. The peace as well as the war will be “totalitarian.” 
This is truly a colossal undertaking but is faced with the 
fact that idiocy itself is contagious and will eventually at- 
tack the conquerors. We have a significant illustration of 
this in the reported conclusion of the totalitarian govern- 
ment in France that the new order calls for the de-intellec- 
tualising of the people. The first step as reported in the 
press was to demand the discontinuance of the teaching of 
philosophy. More potent than any other is the truth how- 
ever that life has its own way of lording it over death and 
staticism. Absolutism must as surely give way at last be- 
fore the forces of life as it is certain that last season’s oak 
leaves will succumb to the rising sap of Spring. Such is the 
end of absolute axioms, authoritarianisms, dictatorships, or 
totalitarianisms of any kind, in a living world. 


IV. 
Science and Democracy 
If we ask ourselves certain questions about the progress 
of Western thought we become aware of unmistakable con- 
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tradictions and paradoxes that have lived so long together 
that most men are blind to the inherent and lurking oppo- 
sitions. For instance, we think of Plato as the world’s su- 
preme idealist. His concepts were developed into neo-Pla- 
tonism and taken over into Christian theology by the Fath- 
ers of the Church. Plato himself was advanced in Western 
thought to a standing little short of sainthood and his 
philosophy provided the frame for the theological structure 
of ecclesiastical authoritarianism. At first glance all seems 
committed to a pure and noble idealism and spiritualism. 
Then comes a historian of philosophy who by quoting Pla- 
to’s Republic makes him out a practical materialist. If we 
push the matter further we find a score or so of Utopias 
bearing the significant peculiarities of The Republic. One 
Utopian has already been advanced to sainthood, — St. 
Thomas More, but his Utopia has the main characteristics 
of current Communistic doctrine. The list of Utopians also 
includes Karl Marx. His work maintains the same old re- 
semblances and is surely materialistic. The world has but 
recently been startled by the discovery of mutuality be- 
tween two great totalitarianisms — Nazism and Commun- 
ism. Where is the answer to that problem to be found if not 
in the identity of their ideologies? “Can two walk together 
except they be agreed?” 

Looking into Greek philosophy we come upon even more 
incongruities. The Milesians, while they were materialists, 
were yet genuinely scientific in the modern sense of the 
word. They sought to free men from superstition by refer- 
ring physical events to natural law, but so long as Platonism 
with its eternal and a priori concepts was in the ascendant, 
scientism was in eclipse. When at last science returned to 
recognition in the European scene it came under the aegis 
of Platonic-Aristotelianism. This tradition loaded the scales 
in the direction of the absolutes of space, time, and matter 
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that came as neo-Platonic heritage to lead science to a new 
authoritarianism. Science reappears in the field then bur- 
dened with a double monism, an absolute monism of matter 
which it inherited from the more distant scientific past, and 
a monism of ideas as exacting as the absolutes of Zeno. This 
is the reason perhaps that the point to point correspond- 
ences of Zeno have seemed to baffling to some modern think- 
ers. Zeno’s paradoxes were invented to confute Heraclitus’ 
claim for a living and changing reality and the substitution 
for it of an Absolute and Changeless Mind. These ought to 
be contradictory theories, yet we find them sitting together. 
When Epicurean scientism again revived it became a 
greater arouser of the democratic spirit, a new ally and 
herald of democracy. Why have these contrasting ideas 
become so inextricably mixed in our concepts? Do they pos- 
sess some common feature which hides the incongruity? 

Whatever answer we make to these questions there has 
been a strange concurrence in the history of the Western 
world between the scientific method of arriving at knowl- 
edge by experiment and the upsurge of the democratic 
spirit. It is abundantly illustrated in the annals of the 
West from the time of Milesian science to Socrates and 
Epicurus, from Marcus Brutus to the French Enlighten- 
ment and Revolution. Empiricism puts every experimenter 
on a common level, ruling out authoritarian revelations that 
cannot be verified by experience. No fact can be considered 
inconsequential or omitted. Individual data which ery out 
against the hypothesis cannot be long suppressed. There is 
democracy among scientific data even for the unwelcome 
facts. Consequently science is found on the side of democ- 
racy. 
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We 
The Common Thread of Failure 

The proponents of the respective ideologies of arith- 
metic and geometry will neither of them be likely to admit 
failure. The inextricable blending of these contradictory 
systems however in the history of Western culture would 
seem to indicate that by neither alone can satisfactory solu- 
tions be found. If we catch our greatest idealist, Plato, in 
the role of materialism, and the greatest materialist of our 
times, Marx, in the character of an idealist, what strange 
congeries of ideas seem to be interpenetrative in spite of 
themselves and the logicians. Such a mixture could never 
occur but for some common menstruum. If in the contra- 
dictory propositions we can find something that is held in 
common that may suggest the reason why neither concept 
alone presents us with a solution. 

If we note the reaction of the two systems upon each 
other we may recall that the Milesians laid down an essen- 
tial axiom, the monism of substance, which was later incor- 
porated into the fundamental doctrine of Absolutism by the 
Eleatics. If, as the Milesians stated it, there is one primary 
substance from which all things arise, and it should become 
necessary to consider mind and mental activities as real, 
then that one substance must account for mind. They 
jumped to the extreme conclusion that it was exclusively 
mental, or spiritual. Similarly the Absolutists neglected the 
problem of matter and landed in subjectivism, just as the 
scientists had neglected the problem of mind and thereby 
became materialists. But their opposition to idealistic abso- 
lutism led them into a materialistic absolutism. In denying 
that mind is all, they affirmed that matter is all. The great 
controversies of Western philosophy have raged about this 
contradiction. 

When with its revival in modern times science again 
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began to dominate thought, it took over this unconscious 
heritage from Absolutism. It makes little difference whether 
we describe the pedigree of these scientific absolutes — 
Milesian, Epicurean, and Lucretian — whose impenetrable, 
indivisible, and eternal substance was pictured in the Demo- 
critan atom, or whether we lay the burden on the absolutism 
inherited from Scholasticism in which modern science arose. 
The result is the same in either case. We have in each 
dependence on an Absolutistic dogma. The deadlock is be- 
tween a monistic world which is spiritual and mental in 
character and one which is purely material. Spiritualistic 
monism finds itself worshipping an Absolute or God which 
by its own definition could take no part in the creation or 
ongoing of a material world. Materialistic monists must, 
on the other hand, if logical, deny the possibility of knowl- 
edge altogether since their world has no place for mind as a 
reality. This is the meaning of the affirmation by Herbert 
Spencer and others of an Unknowable as the ultimate real- 
ity. Some modern physicists are frank in the matter and 
boldly confess their inability to make any affirmation about 
anything whatever. 

It becomes apparent that the common source of this 
dilemma resides in this common absolutism. If the Absolute 
Idealist must concoct a God so unlike man as to have no part 
nor lot with him, and the materialist has erected a world 
which is out of reach of human interpretation, perhaps the 
solution of the dilemma is to be found in man himself. Since 
he is both the subject and the interpreter of experience, a 
sort of dweller in two worlds of mind and matter, perhaps 
he is the menstruum in which the age-long contradiction is 
solved. We may make a great show of learning by denying 
this, and we may say that we do not know how it can be 
done, but we practice it with every decision we make and 
with every interpretation which we give to the world of 
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experience. We cannot deny that it is done. Doubtless we 
would like some stronger demonstration of the nature of 
reality, but doubtless we shall never have it. When we get 
to the self or person, we are at the end of the rope of ex- 
perience and can go no farther. What we call personality 
may be and is the nexus of thought and thing, mysterious 
to be sure, but nevertheless experienceable by all. This 
nexus of thought and thing which is a person, is reality, 
and the only kind of reality we can know. 


VI. 
The Changed Direction of History 

It should now have become clear that a close relationship 
exists between the histories of peoples and their ruling 
concepts. Such a relationship existed between the empirical 
method of early science and democracy, between the Abso- 
lutistic Ideals of Plato and the neo-Platonists and the devel- 
opment of autocratic institutions in Western life. If we 
discover a change of any moment in basic ideals or concepts 
we may look for corresponding changes in the direction of 
human history. For three hundred years Absolutism has 
been losing out in one field after another. The battles 
against autocracy in the State went on simultaneously with 
those in the Church. In religion the latest phase has been 
the assertion of the autocracy of theological absolutes, infal- 
lible doctrines or Scriptures. Last of all to yield have been 
the absolutes of science: absolute substance, time and 
space, energy, light and gravitation. These are now seen 
under the theory of relativity as linked to particular mo- 
ments and situations. Thus in our time science has come 
to free itself from the geometrical absolutes. For instance, 
space is not now seen as a vast geometrical form to hold 
things that may not be there. It is rather a relation between 
things that are there. Though we speak of them as gone, 
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and for serious minds certainly their day is numbered, the 
old confusion will still remain confused for many who do 
not see their way to think implications through to their only 
conclusion. Science in clearing itself from its inherited 
absolutism may be on the threshold of a new freedom and 
development for the service of humanity of which it is at 
present unaware. It might under certain conditions remake 
the world. Absolutism is now making its final stand around 
the earth which is like the struggle of some gigantic Titan 
in the grip of death. There are many incentives to the fear 
that democracy may perish in the storm. But there should 
be now no misunderstanding of the nature of the present 
world crisis. It is a death battle between absolutism and 
individualism, between authoritarianism and democracy. 
The contest is so widely waged, so universal, that it gathers 
into its periphery all nations and races and tongues of men. 
The issue must now be won and that without equivocation. 
The new democracy must be without the taint of the old 
special privilege of absolutism. It can only become so when 
it rises to the full recognition of the supreme and inestim- 
able value of every human person; when it discovers that 
governments, churches, creeds and educational institutions 
exist primarily to secure the highest values in every person. 
The time seems propitious for this recognition, since it has 
long been preparing in State and Church and in scientific 
thought. We are already in the bending circle of a changing 
direction of history. 


THE MORAL JUDGMENT 


By Louis J. HOPKINS 

Aro: fifty years ago Edward Westermarck, in a 

discussion with several friends, became convinced 
that there was no well defined agreement between them in 
regard to moral values. In other words, they could not reach 
any agreement as to the character of the moral judgment. 
Following this discussion, Westermarck spent fifteen years 
in the study of ancient and modern history in an endeavor 
to learn why there should be so many conflicting opinions 
upon this question. The conclusions of Westermarck from 
this long and patient study were given to the world in his 
monumental work on The Origin and Development of 
Moral Ideas. 

In this work, Westermarck feels that he has demon- 
strated, rather conclusively, that in different ages and be- 
tween different races there is, and always has been, a great 
diversity of moral ideas. This is a conclusion that one 
naturally feels should have been self-evident at the begin- 
ning of his research. Following this long and patient inves- 
tigation, Westermarck also came to the conclusion that our 
moral ideas are derived from our moral emotions and that 
our moral emotions owe their origin to the fact that these 
specific emotions have had a survival value in the evolu- 
tionary process. This is almost the same conclusion that 
Herbert Spencer had arrived at in his Synthetic Philosophy. 

In this conclusion, both Spencer and Westermarck fail 
to realize that the continued survival of an emotion does not 
explain its origin. It does not do this for the very simple 
reason that in the Darwinian theory natural selection does 
not, and cannot by any possibility create anything that is 
new or novel. It does, however, insure the survival of new 
or novel changes that are of value to either the individual 


or the species when they have appeared. 
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It is very unfortunate that Westermarck, after making 
the thorough and painstaking research that he did, should 
have failed to see that his solution of the origin of the moral 
idea was erroneous. It is also rather unfortunate that he 
used moral ideas and moral emotions in his discussion of 
the most fundamental aspects of the ethical problem, for 
both of these expressions are likely to be misleading when 
used in this way. One of these difficulties is removed if we 
substitute the moral judgment for his moral idea, but it is 
rather difficult to understand just what he had in mind 
when he assumed that our moral ideas are derived from our 
moral emotions. Instead of the moral emotion being the 
cause of the moral judgment, the emotion seems to appear 
after the moral judgment is formed, and it then becomes 
the driving force which compels us to act in conformity with 
the moral judgment. 

It may be admitted without any hesitation that different 
races have given their adherence to a great variety of moral 
ideas. This is just what we should expect if we believe in 
the evolutionary process. But this does not prove that the 
moral judgment is unreliable or that it rests upon an in- 
secure foundation. It does, however, raise the question as 
to whether or not the moral judgment can change and at the 
same time owe its origin to a characteristic of life which 
does not change, or at least does not change fundamentally. 
The reason why the moral judgment has this character 
may be inferred from a single quotation from Socrates: 


When someone asked [Socrates] what object 
of study he thought best for man, he replied “good 
conduct.” When he asked him again whether he 
thought “good fortune” an object of study, he an- 
swered “Fortune” and “Conduct” I think entire- 
ly opposed; for, for a person to light upon any- 
thing that he wants without seeking it, I consider 
to be “good fortune” but to achieve anything suc- 
cessfully by learning and study, I regard as “good 
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conduct” ; and those who make this their object of 
study appear to me to do well.’ 


It is, I think, quite evident that Socrates realized that 
good conduct can never be accidental. It must always in- 
volve a choice between two courses of action by the person 
credited with good or bad conduct. It will appear later how 
this ability to choose is meaningless unless the individual is 
free and the choice is self-determined. 

Due largely to the fact that Kant felt that the validity 
of any individual moral judgment could be tested by asking 
if the individual would want the principle upon which he 
acted to be a universal law, there has been a tendency to 
assume that Kant made the principle of universality the 
reason for his categorical imperative or moral judgment. 
But instead of this being the correct interpretation of Kant 
we find that he made freedom the final basis for the moral 
judgment. He says: 


We have finally reduced the definite conception of 
morality to the idea of freedom. This latter, how- 
ever, we could not prove to be actually a property 
of reason or of human nature; only we saw that it 
must be presupposed if we would conceive of a 
being as rational and conscious of its causality in 
respect of its actions, i.e., as endowed with a will; 
and so we find that on just the same grounds we 
must ascribe to every being endowed with reason 
and will this attribute of determining itself to 
action under the idea of its freedom.’ 


Let me add another quotation from Kant. He says: 


But why then should I subject myself to this prin- 
ciple and that simply as a rational being, thus also 
subjecting to it all other beings endowed with 
reason? I will allow that no interest urges me 
to this, for that would not give a categorical im- 
perative, but I must take an interest in it and 
discern how this comes to pass; for this “I ought” 
is properly an “I would’ valid for every rational 


1 Xenophon’s Memorabilia — Watson’s translation, p. 129. 
2 Kant’s Principles of the Metaphysics of Ethics, translated by F. K. Abbott, p. 81. 
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being, provided only that reason determined his 
actions without any hindrance.’ 


If we add to these two quotations Kant’s conclusion that 
every human consciousness is an end in itself there can, I 
think, be no doubt that the real basis for Kant’s moral 
judgment is freedom. 

In Kant’s statement that freedom is not a “property of 
reason, or human nature” we have a good example of the 
bad influence the philosophy of Locke and Hume had upon 
Kant. Locke had assumed that the mind was originally a 
blank tablet, and that our perceptual experiences were writ- 
ten upon it, while Hume had gone a step further and as- 
sumed that the mind is merely a bundle of perceptions. Ap- 
parently Kant took these assumptions seriously and as he 
believed that the reason could only deal with the perceptual 
elements of experience he felt that it was rather essential 
that he should try to find the cause of the moral judgment 
in something that transcended the reason. The failure of 
Kant to realize that the assumptions of Locke and Hume 
were only assumptions, and not facts, and that the reason 
in dealing with experience is not limited to our perceptual 
experience but is vitally concerned with the whole field of 
experience was unfortunate, but this should in no way de- 
tract from his clear recognition of freedom as the funda- 
mental factor and the real basis of all moral judgments. 

The fact that the moral judgment appears to spring up 
in consciousness spontaneously may also have influenced 
Kant in arriving at this conclusion. We meet with innum- 
erable situations where the moral judgment has to be prac- 
tically instantaneous or it would be of no value. When a 
situation arises where the demand for action is so insistent 
that there can be no delay the moral judgment seems always 
to spring into being immediately. This can be illustrated 
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by assuming that a friend is about to take a deadly poison 
thinking that it is a harmless medicine. In that situation, 
we would not go through any inductive process such as: 
“My friend is about to take a deadly poison by mistake. If 
he takes it, it will have the same effect upon him that the 
taking of that deadly poison has had upon other human 
beings when taken by them, therefore my friend will die 
if he takes it, and I must stop him to prevent that calamity.” 
Instead of wasting any time upon any inductive or deduc- 
tive process of reasoning, we stop him, if possible, and the 
calamity is avoided. But this does not prove that our action 
is not a product of our reason. If we assume that in this 
instance we had never been told anything about this partic- 
ular deadly poison, that we had never had any experience 
of it or its effects, that we did not know that it was nota 
harmless medicine, we would then, naturally, do nothing 
to stop our friend from taking it, and our ignorance of 
these facts would lead to the death of our friend. Every 
factor that prompts us so to act that the life of our friend 
is saved is made possible primarily by the reason and sec- 
ondarily by the emotion which compels the action. All the 
essential elements of these processes are held in solution in 
the memory and become available whenever a situation 
arises demanding action. 

Neither Socrates nor Kant explained in a satisfactory 
way how, or why, the moral judgment, when immediate 
action is demanded, appears to run far ahead of the reason 
and tell us what must be done. Socrates either ignored the 
problem or considered it of no importance. Kant found 
what he thought was the answer in the “practical reason” 
which transcends experience. But, unfortunately, we can 
neither ignore the problem nor agree with Kant that it is in 
no way connected with experience. This problem has been 
complicated since the middle of the last century by the re- 
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peated efforts to locate some mechanism in the mind that 
will help us to solve it. Instead of relying upon a sound 
scientific method of examining the facts involved in the 
problem before reaching a conclusion, innumerable efforts 
have been made to assume first some general rule or prin- 
ciple, and then infer that what happens, when we form a 
moral judgment, is caused by the principle we have as- 
sumed. 

This way of going at the problem is very well illustrated 
in the growth and development of the idea of reflex actions. 
The term reflex was originally used only as a means of 
describing a mechanical action, but in 1833 it was used to 
describe certain definite activities in the living organism. 
Later it was used by Spencer in his psychology and in the 
early part of the present century it became a stock phrase 
for the experimental psychologist and finally, as with Wat- 
son, it was used to describe all mental processes. This is a 
very good example of how we can turn a useful method of 
procedure into pure nonsense. First we have the invention 
or construction of a mechanistic theory by the mind for the 
purpose of interpreting a part of experience; then we have 
the invention and use of the term reflex to describe one 
aspect of that theory; then we see it used to describe some 
of the activities of the living organism; then used to de- 
scribe some of the activities of the mind itself, and finally 
substituted for the mind which invented or constructed the 
theory and originated the term to describe it. As both 
human and animal consciousnesses had been doing the 
things reflex action is supposed to describe thousands of 
years before the term was invented, it shows at least a 
peculiar perversion of the mind when it attributes its own 
origin to an invention it has made. It is indeed strange that 
those who have developed these peculiar ideas did not dis- 
cover the fact that we have daily examples of the conscious 
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becoming reflex but not a single instance of the reflex be- 
coming conscious. 

This, however, does not answer the question as to how 
we can form a moral judgment without any conscious 
awareness of the process, and at the same time be sure that 
the judgment is a product of our reason. Some of the diffi- 
culties that we find in this situation are due to the fact that 
we are in the habit of assuming that we are always con- 
sciously aware of the processes involved in forming a judg- 
ment. This assumption is not true, for as a matter of fact 
practically every judgment is formed instantaneously and 
without any conscious awareness of the processes involved 
in forming the judgment. The ego or psyche, or whatever 
term we may use to designate our continuing personality, 
does not burden itself with an ever-present awareness of 
many of its processes. When as a child we learn to walk 
we are conscious of every step we take, but as we acquire 
what we call the habit of walking we go where we please 
without any consciousness of the steps we take. In learning 
to play the piano the pupil is at first painfully aware of 
every key that he strikes, but when he becomes more skillful 
he loses this conscious awareness of the individual keys, as 
he strikes them, and yet at the same time he strikes them 
with much more assurance than he did as a beginner. To 
take a step or strike a key of the piano and be aware of it 
involves the forming of a very simple judgment, for a judg- 
ment in its simplest form is merely the intellectual recog- 
nition of the likenesses and differences between our con- 
scious experiences. When we recognize any one of these 
simple relations in our experience, and adapt it to some end 
in action we use the reason, which is defined by the Oxford 
dictionary as 


The intellectual power or faculty which is ordi- 
narily employed in adapting thought or action to 
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some end; the guiding principle of the human 
mind in the process of thinking. 


Thus it should be evident, I think, that the processes in- 
volved in forming the moral judgment are not in any ma- 
terial way different from the processes that are used in the 
formation of all other judgments. The rapidity with which 
the moral judgment when formed induces action seems to 
be the same as the spontaneity which we encounter in the 
application of other judgments to action. 

To assume that the emotion which always accompanies 
the formation of a moral judgment, precedes the judgment 
and is the cause of it is, I think, putting the cart before the 
horse. Before the moral judgment is formed there is noth- 
ing to arouse an emotion. It is only when the moral judg- 
ment is formed and the consequences which are likely to 
flow from one course of action rather than another become 
apparent that the emotion springs into existence and de- 
mands action. In other words, the emotion is the driving 
force which makes it possible to achieve the end aimed at 
in the moral judgment. 

This way of interpreting the moral judgment gives us a 
better understanding of what Socrates had in mind when he 
said “knowledge is virtue.”” As the memory holds in solution 
the knowledge we have acquired in the past, including our 
experiences and their relation to each other, it would appear 
highly probable that the one who has acquired the greatest 
fund of knowledge and who has had the greatest variety of 
experiences, will, other things being equal, be able to make 
the best decision when any new situation arises. 

At this point, the thoroughgoing determinist is likely to 
say “Yes, your analysis of the processes involved in the 
formation of the moral judgment is not so bad, but your 
knowledge acquired in the past and the various experiences 
that you have had in the past, all of which are so essential 
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in forming the moral judgment, prove that the moral judg- 
ment is determined, and the freedom which you have been 
assuming to be the most essential element in forming the 
moral judgment is only a myth.” It is always difficult to 
make an out-and-out determinist see the fallacy in his argu- 
ment, for he is so sure that there is a universal and inevit- 
able law of cause and effect that anything that seems to be 
opposed to that law is not merely questionable but un- 
worthy of his consideration. He believes this so firmly that 
it has become his creed, and he does not realize that Hume, 
long ago, showed conclusively that what we believe to be 
the unfailing evidence of the universality of cause and ef- 
fect is merely the succession of events in our experience. 
Nor does he realize that the development in modern physics 
has completely destroyed all semblance of absoluteness in 
the law of causation, requiring us to abandon the idea of 
necessity for the more acceptable concept of probability. 
While it is a fruitless undertaking to try to convince any 
thoroughgoing determinist of the fallacy of his argument, 
it may be worth while to point out its weakness for the bene- 
fit of those who are willing to examine the question with an 
open mind. Let us take, as an example, Huxley (Thomas 
H.), who was one of the most brilliant advocates of the 
determinist theory. Mr. Huxley says that he would gladly 
be wound up every morning like a clock if he were assured 
that in each succeeding twenty-four hours he would only do 
that which is right. Here the reader will observe that it 
does not appear to enter Mr. Huxley’s mind that if he were 
wound up like a clock, that his actions, so far as he is con- 
cerned, could never be either right or wrong. His actions, 
for the twenty-four hours, having been determined for him, 
for that period, can have no relation to good or bad or 
right or wrong. Another assumption of Mr. Huxley is 
that the whole world, living and not living, is the 
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result of the mutual interaction, according to defi- 
nite laws, of the forces possessed by the molecules 
of which the primitive nebulosity of the universe 
was composed." 


Again, we must realize that Mr. Huxley, who always exhib- 
ited a high appreciation of his responsibility in life, does not 
see that this assumption, interpreted any way we please, 
makes his feeling of responsibility both futile and absurd. 
It might also be mentioned that Mr. Huxley’s statement, as 
a scientific fact, would not meet with the approval of any 
modern physicist. 

Again, our determinist would probably say, the feeling 
of responsibility which you claim Mr. Huxley felt was, ac- 
cording to your own interpretation, produced by the ex- 
periences and knowledge held in solution by the memory 
and therefore the feeling of responsibility is determined. 
Here our determinist overlooks the fact that the memory in 
deciding what shall be held in solution is always selective. 
We can, if we prefer, fill our memory with experiences that 
have no moral value rather than experiences that will be 
more helpful in providing us with a sound moral judgment, 
and if we make our memory, in its selective activity, select 
the things that make for a poorer and less valuable moral 
judgment we will have such judgments, while, on the other 
hand, if we select and keep in solution in the memory the 
things that are of greater value we naturally will have bet- 
ter moral judgments. 

To prevent any misunderstanding in regard to what is 
meant by freedom it may be advisable to add that the free- 
dom, which is the essential element in all moral judgments, 
is not an unlimited freedom. And also that every moral 
judgment that is formed, like the good and bad habits which 


“ Darwinia, p. 110. 
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we acquire, has an influence upon all moral judgments that 
are formed in the future. 

Every conscious human being, who is sane, has a feeling 
of responsibility. Even the hardened criminal will show 
some feeling of responsibility in his relations with his 
fellow-criminals. The feeling is also so deep-seated that we 
find it manifested very clearly in the sub-human species. 
Its most striking manifestation is found in a mother’s love 
for her child; yet it follows that this feeling of responsi- 
bility cannot exist or have any meaning unless the person 
having it is free to make a choice between two courses of 
action. There is nothing in the dictionaries or in the history 
of the word, responsibility, that can justify any definition 
in keeping with determinism. Even in the legal sense, 
responsibility is meaningless unless there is a choice be- 
tween two courses of activity. If we disregard the fact that 
the feeling of responsibility is a characteristic of many of 
the lower forms of life we still have in our own species 
abundant evidence that it is indispensable. No cooperative 
activity can be carried on without it, and no form of 
social organization can function without cooperation be- 
tween its members. No civilized form of life can be main- 
tained without cooperation, and I might add that some 
of the forms of life that we think of as uncivilized cannot 
function without it, for even the dictator is helpless with- 
out it. The dictator secures cooperation by the use of force 
and through fear, but his use of force is a tacit recognition 
of the fact that those he compels to obey, if left to their own 
choice, might not cooperate. To this extent, at least, the 
dictator unconsciously recognizes the existence or value of 
the freedom he persistently denies. 

During the last twenty years a number of books dealing 
with the ethical problem have been published, and in nearly 
all of them there is a general recognition of the relativity of 
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the moral judgment. Along with the recognition of the rela- 
tivity of the moral judgment there is usually an effort to 
find some principle that will take the place of the old theory 
which assumed the moral law to be unchangeable. Social 
justice, the good life, and the greatest good for the greatest 
number are good illustrations of the substitutes suggested 
to a world already over-skeptical about the foundations of 
the moral judgment. To any of these fine sounding gener- 
alities a Hitler could readily say: “I am in complete agree- 
ment with you. The only difference between us is as to what 
is the best method to be used in attaining the end aimed at.” 
And to this there is no convincing answer. If, on the other 
hand, we return to the well-established principle that the 
true basis of every moral judgment is freedom, then no 
apostle of the totalitarian state can say that he agrees with 
us. If he should try to make such a claim we know that both 
his professed philosophy, and his method of making it effec- 
tive, are exactly the opposite of what he asserts. 

Something like the state of social well-being which is 
demanded by the pleasing generalities I have referred to 
might be attained eventually by the use of force. At some 
future time, when all opposition is eliminated, it is possible 
that all mankind might be reduced to a state of simple auto- 
matic activities like those of the bee, and, like the bee, lose 
all power of initiative. That, of course, to some might ap- 
pear to be a desirable change; but like the bee ,the prospect 
thereafter of any future development would be highly im- 
probable. Every step in the direction of progress in the 
past has been accomplished through a corresponding in- 
crease of individual freedom, and every retrograde move- 
ment has been the direct result of the curtailment of human 
freedom. 

The moral judgment, then, is in reality no more mys- 
terious than the judgments that are formed by us in our 
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everyday lives. If we say that we are aware of our respon- 
sibility on specific occasions, then we must remember that 
at some time in the past we have had a definite choice be- 
tween two courses of action, and that our memory holds in 
solution the choice we made between these two courses of 
action; that in itself is a recognition of our freedom. We 
do not, as a rule, make this analysis when we feel that we 
are responsible, but all these controlling factors are in our 
consciousness. If we realized clearly the part freedom plays 
in the formation of our moral judgments, we should then 
realize that every conscious being is an end in itself, and 
that never, in any situation, has one conscious being any 
right to use any other conscious being as a means to further 
his own purpose. 


EVANESCENCE 
By RYLAND RYDER-SMITH 


Time is the trellis built 

of alternating nights and days 

within the garden of eternity; 

to which the tendrils of life’s climbing flower 


cling for one instant and are gone. 


THE PERSONALISM OF 
GEORGE HOLMES HOWISON 


By WILLIAM E. Fort, JR. 

@ ONSIDERING its importance as a forerunner of 

much of the present tide of opposition against 
Absolute Idealism, the philosophy of George Holmes How- 
ison has been greatly neglected. Howison was never fully 
weaned from his original Hegelian position. However, he 
discovered the incompatibility of that stand with the in- 
trinsic value of each human personality and valiantly strove 
to eliminate it from his later thought. This he only partly 
succeeded in doing as is shown when sometimes he seem- 
ingly unconsciously lapses into the language and interpre- 
tations of the absolutist. The significance of his thought 
lies largely in his conscious revolt against the implica- 
tions involved in Hegelianism and allied views. His break 
with the dominant philosophical thought of his day was but 
a minor rift in the great intellectual superstructure sup- 
porting absolutism but it was one of the forerunners of 
many others of a much more serious nature. 

Howison was born in 1834. He attended Lane Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Marietta College and the University of Ber- 
lin. His professional career includes the teaching of mathe- 
matics, political economy, and philosophy. The latter ap- 
pears to have been his chief interest and after holding sev- 
eral minor positions in that field he became Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of California in 1884 Here he 
remained until he died in 1916. 

Of the few written works left by Professor Howison, 
The Limits of Evolution (1901) is probably the most impor- 
tant. This, together with the several articles which he had 
published in philosophical journals, gives a fairly accurate 


picture of the more significant aspects of his thought. His 
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chief influence appears to have been through his personal 
contacts with his students and others in his lectures. His 
name was widely known and loved by practically all who 
knew him on the West Coast. 

Howison’s theory of knowledge in many ways resem- 
bles that of Kant. However, he disagrees with Kant in hold- 
ing that we can know not only phenomena but also nou- 
mena. Relatively unorganized sense data arising within 
spiritual life are cast into an intelligible scheme by means 
of the categories of time and space. The “forms” of time 
and space are not universal in the sense that they are char- 
acteristic of a single, all-encompassing realm of Spirit. 
They are fundamental to all finite minds, but they must not 
be referred to a hypothetical Reality beyond them. There is 
not an anarchy of perceived worlds in the sense that each 
mind apprehends something that is incompatible with that 
which is perceived by others but there is a group of organ- 
ized sense experiences which fit intelligibly into one an- 
other. Thus the world of phenomena of one spirit can be 
comprehended by other spirits. 

The understanding possesses its own categories by 
means of which the incoming data are further organized. 
Since these categories, like the “forms” of perceiving, are 
universal in the sense that they are characteristic of every 
finite mind, the valid judgments made by one mind are 
compatible with those made by others. Because of this there 
is not and cannot be an anarchy of thought among the spir- 
its in any ultimate sense. 

Error arises when some mind mistakes a part for the 
whole. Only whole thought is true. However, instead of 
hypostatizing “whole thought” and treating it as an ab- 
stract Being existing over and above particular minds, it 
must be understood to designate the sum total of all possible 


1 The plural is deliberately used. 
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knowledge which is existing and shall exist within partic- 
ular minds. There is not an empty coherence of static con- 
cepts, but there is a full and living coherence of active minds 
bound together by their eager endeavors to attain the Good, 
the True and the Beautiful. 

Howison did not believe that the spirits are forever con- 
fined to the realm of the senses. The data grasped by con- 
sciousness are by no means limited to sense impressions. In 
addition to the latter there are given facts which originate 
in the noumena. The minds are as fully capable of compre- 
hending these as they are those of the sphere of the senses. 

It is here quite apparent that Howison has departed 
from strict Kantianism. While the latter position holds that 
we can never comprehend by means of pure reason the 
nature of the realm of noumena, Howison believed that both 
noumena and sense data are objects of thought and can be 
grasped by it. However, Howison did not wish to signify 
that these two realms are qualitatively different from the 
spiritual sphere. In fact they are part of it. All reality is 
spiritual in nature. 

What then constitutes phenomena and noumena? The 
first are merely organized complexes arising from spiritual 
activity. Each spirit in the act of being self-conscious, pos- 
its itself as different from and inferior to God. The aware- 
ness of personal imperfection severely conflicts with the in- 
herent desire possessed by every human being to attain a 
perfect personality based upon that of the Divine. This con- 
fused state of affairs constitutes the original sense impres- 
sions. The knowing mind intuits these impressions: it or- 
ganizes them by arranging them according to the “forms” 
of Time and Space. Such objects as trees, houses and so 
forth are merely ordered complexes of this sort. The same 
may be said of every object existing in the so-called physical 
world. Such a world appears to us as ordered because we 
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ourselves impart order to it. It is thus entirely dependent 
upon us for its every existince. 

However, it appears that nature (i.e., the physical 
world) is not an immediate reality for God. In being con- 
scious of Himself as the Supreme Being, the Deity does not 
feel inferior to men. He is the Ideal and hence is not striv- 
ing for its attainment. Hence there is no conflict in Him 
such as that which gives rise to the world of nature for men. 

Now self-consciousness implies the positing of the self 
as a unique being. Furthermore, no being can conceive itself 
as being unique without reference to other beings from 
which it can be distinguished. In other words, self-con- 
sciousness involves the awareness that the subject is a dis- 
tinct self among many other distinct selves. In its con- 
sciousness of its self as an autonomous being whose person- 
ality is to be revered, the particular mind is conscious of 
others who possess similar autonomy and sacredness of per- 
sonality. There is no universal Mind in which finite minds 
lose their identity. Such a view would destroy the sacred 
reality of individual personalities. There is, however, a 
supreme finite Mind whom other finite minds freely recog- 
nize as divine. This can be shown in the following manner: 
Each human mind not only posits itself as a unique being 
among other beings but it also posits itself as being not 
divine. Thus the very fact of self-definition implies that 
there is some Being who is divine. Likewise God in defining 
Himself as an autonomous, divine Person, posits the other 
spirits as being not God. However, He recognizes that they 
have sacred personalities which must in every way be re- 
spected. It is He who brings order into what might other- 
wise be largely chaos. It is He who serves as the supreme 
Goal to be striven for by the various spirits. The numerous 
finite minds are welded into an ordered society by their 
recognition of each other’s rights and privileges as individ- 
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uals and by their common endeavor to achieve the values 
inherent in and portrayed by the supreme Being. Hence, 
instead of there being an anarchy of ends striven for by the 
various human minds there are predominantly harmonious 
and organized efforts of the many to achieve the same goals. 

It is this organized society consisting of a multiplicity 
of finite minds working together for the attainment of cer- 
tain common goals that constitutes the noumena for How- 
ison. In the self-definition of each spirit in relation with 
others the entire world of phenomena finds its roots. (It 
will be recalled that the unorganized raw material, which 
when given order constitutes the world of phenomena, arises 
from a mental conflict due to the spirits defining themselves 
as being not divine.) It is upon the reality of these mutually 
cooperating minds that all else rests. The whole of actuality 
finds its real significance, its only true interpretation, upon 
this basis. 

Hach spirit in positing itself defines itself as being more 
or less perfect. In other words, it places itself at some defi- 
nite point in the scale of degrees of perfection. Now since 
God is perfect, it is He who acts as the standard by which 
each finite spirit measures his peculiar personality. Fur- 
thermore, since each spirit is unique, every one defines him- 
self as possessing a degree of perfection which is different 
from that of others. Thus each spirit stands at a different 
position on the scale of the degrees of perfection. For every 
possible degree there exists a spirit. We have, then, a series 
of minds ranging from utter imperfection to absolute per- 
fection. 

The True, the Beautiful and the Good stand as the eter- 
nal, divine Ideals for which mankind is striving. They are 
not separate or disjunct but are internally related. No one 
of them has any significance or being apart from the other 
two. Each contains the others within itself. They receive 
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their unity from the internally harmonious single nature of 
God in whom they reside. They inhere in the self-definition 
of the divine, perfect Being. These Ideals act as guides in 
directing the spirits toward mutual harmony in their at- 
tempts to achieve perfect personalities. 

Thus, the personality of the Deity must be regarded as 
the final Cause of the universe. It is the Cause of causes and 
all others arise from it. It is active Cause whereas efficient 
causality is merely passive. All our struggles are centered 
on attaining it. It is the goal of all our efforts and longings. 
It is the Prime Mover from which all else derives impulse. 
Efficient cause, on the other hand, belongs to the so-called 
physical world. It is utterly passive and serves only to 
transmit one mechanical impulse into another. Since it ex- 
ists in the realm of nature (i.e., the physical world) it de- 
pends wholly upon us and upon our active strivings to at- 
tain our Ideal. | 

Howison rightly believed that freedom for individual 
persons is impossible if we accept the reality of a universal 
Mind in which particular minds are submerged. He held 
that the concepts of freedom and determinism are not actu- 
ally opposed. The notion of their incompatibility arises 
from a popular misunderstanding of their real significance. 
For him determinism does not imply foreordination be- 
cause, if such were the case, God would be trespassing upon 
the sacred rights of individuals. Nor can it imply that man 
is conditioned to act in certain ways by preceding physical 
events, for the corporeal world depends entirely upon minds 
for its form and existence (i.e., it is conditioned by minds). 
It also appears that previous psychical events have no rigid 
causal effect upon consequent mental events or attitudes. 

Howison, furthermore, rejected the notion of freedom 
which implies caprice. For him freedom can only mean the 
activity of the spirit in positing itself as a unique being in 
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relation with other beings. Determinism refers to the defi- 
nite logical form which this self-definition takes. Thus free- 
dom and determinism are not incompatible but are compli- 
mentary. Each term designates a different aspect of the 
same thing. Both are necessary to describe self-definition 
completely. 

It is obvious that human minds cannot develop them- 
selves to the utmost in our mundane life. Hence immortal- 
ity is necessary in order that each spirit can attain the su- 
preme ends for which he is struggling. An analysis of the 
problem of how immortality is possible can best be accom- 
plished by accepting the theory of psycho-physical paral- 
lelism. However, it must be pointed out that both the psych- 
ical and physical rest upon the basis of each eternal self 
which is beyond all the flux and flow of our temporal life. 
The self is the unifying agent in which both the physical and 
the psychical have their roots. Physical and psychical events 
occur in time and hence are transient. The self, on the other 
hand, is the source of time and hence is not subject to it. 
Since death is an occurrence in time, it belongs to the realm 
of phenomena and does not signify the cessation of the ex- 
istence of any of the members of the noumenal sphere. 

Howison rejected the notion of God as a fearful Being 
who punishes wrong-doers. Nor did he believe that He re- 
wards those who do good. Such views appear childish to 
truly advanced souls. If the supreme Self uses coercion in 
the attainment of His ends he would in no sense be a benevo- 
lent Being worthy of adoration. The employment of such a 
method by the Deity would imply that He has little respect 
for the personalities, rights and privileges of individual 
men. Particular men have an inherent right to choose freely 
the goals that they would follow without being rewarded or 
punished by another Being for that which they elect. 

God does not manifest himself directly to men but pre- 
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fers to remain hidden. He does, however, allow His attri- 
butes to shine through the shielding “veil” so that they can 
become the supreme Ideals of those who would follow. We 
are not forced to choose these values but they are always 
present and act as a guiding light to weary and troubled 
souls. Sooner or later most of us become attracted by their 
intrinsic worth and freely elect to pattern our lives in ac- 
cord with them. 

Since the world of spirits is in no way subject to time, 
particular beings had no origin. They have always existed 
and hence could not have been created by God. The term 
“creation” can only mean that the reality of the spirits is 
inconceivable without the actual existence of God. God may, 
however, exercise a creative influence through men. By 
being the supreme Standard of their activities, He may 
affect their works in the realms of the arts and the sciences. 
As Norms, the Good, the True and Beautiful act as power- 
ful molding factors in the world of men. 

Many contemporary scientists attempt to express a view 
of the universe which does not logically follow from the data 
they may have examined. Their theories greatly impress 
the popular mind because those who expound them claim 
the backing of the sciences. Many people have a high regard 
for the truths discovered by the scientists and are apt to 
accept uncritically all statements made in the name of 
science. This attitude taken by both the public and the 
scientists is unjustified. Science as such is devoted wholly 
to the discovery and examination of particular facts. It 
makes no pretense at generalizing from these facts in order 
to arrive at an intelligible interpretation of the universe. 
Such activity belongs to the sphere of reasoning and hence 
to philosophy. Merely because a man is adept at the discov- 
ery of particular facts is no indication that he is a compe- 
tent philosopher. Any general statement made by a scien- 
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tist, whatever may be its basis, is a philosophic proposition 
and must be judged as such. Such propositions can in no 
sense have a superior claim to truth simply because they 
have been expounded by a scientist. Nor can the realm of 
science be claimed as a sanction to such statements. 

Howison did not believe that all things are subject to the 
law of evolution. The term “evolution,” as currently under- 
stood, cannot accurately be applied to the inorganic realm 
or to the noumena. In the sphere of the inorganic there is no 
successive linkage of one entity with another by means of 
reproduction. Hence the expression “evolution” can have 
no meaning if applied to it. 

Furthermore, the spirits cannot be a product of evolu- 
tion since they are the changeless reality upon which all 
change rests. To reject this view would be to posit the exist- 
ence of time as an independent, conditioning real, whereas 
minds are not subject to time since they are its basis and its 
creators. True evolution can only mean the free movement 
of each spirit toward the supreme Ideal. 

For Howison, the only true code of ethics is that which 
is set forth in Christianity. One of the most important fea- 
tures of this is the concept of freedom. The term “morality” 
has no meaning if men are not free to choose between alter- 
natives. Personal idealism is the only “modern” philosoph- 
ical system that truly allows this freedom of election. This 
system, however, must not be confused with that form of 
personal idealism which leans toward pragmatism. The 
latter, together with other philosophical theories, are based 
upon efficient causation and hence rule out true freedom of 
action. Howison believed that the personalism set forth in 
his essays, opens wide the doors of individual freedom for it 
rests upon the concept of final cause. 

The theory of efficient cause binds the activity of the 
subject by a series of determining preceding conditions. The 
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concept of final cause, on the other hand, merely sets a goal 
which may be freely chosen by the various spirits. Accord- 
ing to this view, efficient causality is subordinated to final 
causality. Efficient cause is merely an appearance which 
finds its entire basis in the striving of the spirits toward 
their Ideal. 

True altruism and mutual cooperation are also essential 
to Christian ethics. Personal idealism places much empha- 
sis upon each of these. One of the essential foundations of 
this philosophical system is the definition of each spirit of 
itself in relation with others. A mind cannot posit itself as 
a being whose rights are to be respected and whose person- 
ality is sacred without also positing the existence of others 
as beings possessing similar rights and sanctity of person- 
ality. This allows both altruism and cooperation. Funda- 
mentally these are both attitudes of mind and such attitudes 
are intrinsic in the very act of definition. 

Howison believed that that form of theism which attrib- 
utes the origin of nature to God is hopelessly involved in a 
basic contradiction which forbids a rational solution to the 
problem of evil. On the one hand, the supreme Being is con- 
ceived as being the creator of nature. On the other hand He 
is held to be a benevolent, gentle and loving Spirit. These 
attributes are surely in rank opposition to the tremendous 
amount of evil existent in the physical world. How can a 
Being who is worthy of adoration and worship be the cre- 
ator of nature with all its catastrophic events and resulting 
physical suffering? It is inconceivable that such could be 
the case. It does not help the situation to explain away evil 
and to maintain that if we were to look deeply enough we 
would find that it is really good. To maintain such a view 
is simply to shut one’s eyes to the facts. If then the physical 
world was not created by God, its origin and continuance 
must be attributed to the spirits other than Him. Thus we 
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are the creative agents from which nature has arisen and to 
which it owes its past, present and future existence. 

It has been said that each mind in positing its own being 
likewise defines itself as being other than God (i.e., not 
God). This acts in opposition to the aspiration of the mind 
to attain its Ideal and gives rise to the physical world. Now 
Howison does not believe that the realm of nature is itself 
evil. Evil consists of our actively choosing the values of the 
physical world in preference to those of the Spirit. Or it 
may consist of our “passively” existing in the physical 
sphere without striving for the ultimate divine Ideals. 
Goodness, on the contrary, signifies the deliberate choice 
and active pursuit of spiritual values. 

In forming a critical estimate of Howison’s work one of 
the first things that impresses the reader is his deliberately 
pluralistic interpretation of the universe. It has earlier 
been called to the attention that at times he unconsciously 
lapsed into expressions and interpretations which are char- 
acteristic of a Hegelian type of singularism. This is easily 
understood since Howison began his philosophic career as a 
Hegelian and only gradually weaned himself away from it. 
However, even in his earlier position he felt the need of 
persons. Upon realizing that he must definitely choose be- 
tween these two opposed stands, he gradually relinquished 
his hold on the former and developed the latter as fully as he 
could. It seems to have been a painful process for Howison 
to turn his back on Hegelianism, and he stopped from time 
to time like a frightened child and rushed impetuously back 
into its all-encompassing embraces as if fearful of the 
mighty unknown into which he was treading. Since, how- 
ever, Howison strongly affirmed his pluralism in his later 
essays, I have tried to eliminate many of the less important 
of his singularistic lapses and to bring out only that in his 
work which I feel he would himself sanction as being in con- 
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formity with his deliberately chosen and clearly expressed 
pluralistic stand. I do this because I feel that there is little 
that is mature and truly constructive in his earlier position 
while his later stand pointed, like the hand of destiny, to the 
future. 

Of the important factors leading to the recent wide- 
spread reaction against the various forms of idealistic sin- 
gularism appears to have been the felt need for the recog- 
nition of individual human persons when and as they are 
found. Too often the attempt has been made in the past 
(and even too frequently today) to minimize the intrinsic 
worth of particular human personalities and to emphasize 
the importance of the Whole which is conceived as an entity 
or Being in which all particulars lose their identity. Too 
often have doctrines tried to impress men with the fact that 
the only value that they represent is that of being a mere 
part of this hypothetical entity. They have been urged that 
their normal human desires should be entirely subordinated 
for the good of the Whole. This Whole, it must be pointed 
out more explicitly, does not represent the sum total of all 
individual persons but is something existing over and above 
each and every one of them. This concept has given rise to 
many vicious evils in the world today. For example, based 
upon it is the notion that a state or nation is such an entity 
and is greater than any or all of the individuals included 
within it. This emphasis has at times become so great that 
the rights (not necessarily property rights) and privileges 
of individual persons have been considered largely if not 
wholly unimportant while the well-being and honor of the 
State is primary. According to this view individuals should 
“give their all” for the State while the State in turn owes 
them nothing as relatively independent individuals. At the 
same time advocates of this position overlook the fact that 
actually the term “nation” (or “state”’) does not describe 
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such a Being but is simply a name given to the sum total of 
individual human beings working together for the accom- 
plishment of definite aims. The only legitimate purpose 
of a state is to serve the individuals making it up. That this 
is often ignored may also be illustrated by the fact that cer- 
tain historians consider only those peoples great who have 
formed a highly centralized nation under which individual 
freedom and initiative are subordinated to the material 
glory of the State. Great emphasis is laid upon the military, 
empire forming activities while little stress is put upon the 
cultural or intellectual attainments of individual persons. 
Needless to say, if the State becomes too highly centralized 
and repressive, cultural or intellectual expression become 
very much cramped if indeed not entirely stamped out. 
Howison appears to have recognized the vicious implica- 
tions of such a concept and it is to his credit that he tries 
to avoid it. 

Another important aspect of Dr. Howison’s work is the 
scope he allows for a single, integrated and advancing cul- 
ture. He stresses the fact that that which one man appre- 
hends is harmonious with that which others perceive. He 
also brings out the fact that the intellectual activities of one 
person are comprehensible to those of all others. 

The intrinsic worth and sacredness of the individual 
person, indeed of every individual person, is something that 
cannot be emphasized too much at this time when particular 
human beings are being temporarily submerged by the vic- 
ious concept of the State as an entity. Mr. Howison offers a 
key which will unlock many doors. 


SPINOZA AND LUCRETIUS 


By SCHUYLER DEAN HOSLETT 

™ the outset it would seem that these two philos- 

ophers would have little, if anything at all, in 
common. But we shall attempt, nevertheless, to trace connec- 
tions between Spinozism and Epicureanism which demon- 
strate a dependence upon the earlier philosophy for much 
that Spinoza gave to the world as his own peculiar creation 
— a dependence in fact, idea and spirit. Our thesis appears 
not improbable when it is noted that the Jew studied the 
great atomists, Democritus, Epicurus and Lucretius, and 
adapted the materials he read to his work, supplementing 
and developing what he found. 

Our first consideration is of the concept of God and 
nature. To Spinoza, God is the causa immanens omnium, to 
use Froude’s phrase. Impersonal and existing apart from 
the world, He is expressed in Nature. In Spinoza’s own 
definition God is an absolutely infinite being consisting of 
infinite attributes, each of which expresses His eternal and 
infinite essence. In other words, God and nature actually 
become one and the same. The existence of nature proves 
that God exists. God is an idea, not a personal being. Every- 
thing is a part of God, with no beginning and no end. There 
was no outside cause to create the world and none therefore 
to end it. Spinoza proves the existence of God by saying 
that the more attributes he assigns to a thing, the more he 
is forced to conceive it as existing. Thus, the more perfect 
a substance is, the more it must exist, and perfection, God, 
must exist absolutely. Neither is God subject to the laws of 
time. Being without personal attributes, He can not love or 
hate. Every action and reaction in the world is the result of 
the working of natural laws which are unchangeable and 
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With a God self-caused, the Jew determined to rid peo- 
ple of fear of God. Inasmuch as “nothing can be other than 
it is,” prayers would be of no avail, nor sacrifices have any 
effect, other than that of psychological relief to the doers. 
The world must accept natural law as the only motivating 
force. 

Perhaps Spinoza’s conception was not of God at all. Ac- 
cording to Kant this would be true; for Kant, notes Mar- 
tineau, “the conception of God is generally understood to 
involve, not merely a blindly-operating Nature as the eter- 
nal root of things, but a Supreme Being that shall be the 
Author of all things by free and understanding action.’”’ 
But in replying to one who objected that he could not under- 
stand Spinoza’s God because he did not allow in God the 
operations of seeing, hearing, observing, willing and the 
like, Spinoza conjectured that this person believed there 
was no greater perfection than that explained by the attri- 
butes mentioned. And the Master did not wonder at this, 
for he believed that a triangle, if it could speak, would de- 
clare God to be eminently triangular, that in fact every 
thing and person would ascribe his own attributes to God. 
The Jew’s contribution was to raise the concept of God 
above the personal wishful-thinking of any one individual 
to an all-inclusive general law which need not reckon with 
personalities. There was reason for the Catholic poet, No- 
valis, calling him ‘the god-intoxicated man,” and for Re- 
nan’s declaration that the truest vision ever had of God 
came, perhaps to him. 

But in his earlier historical period, Lucretius did not 
make a complete break with tradition regarding the gods. 
He could not believe that they were a vital part of the uni- 
verse, but he allowed that they existed, “immortal and per- 
fectly happy,” in a world of their own, unconcerned with 
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the affairs of men. Lucretius, like Spinoza, was an exponent 
of the sovereignty of natural law, of the working of nature 
in regular and unchanging pattern. Why should Lucretius 
have interposed the gods into his otherwise logical pattern 
of nature? He followed Epicurus here as in all else and his 
blind allegiance to the man may have prohibited his expres- 
sing a more profound view. 

Whether or not there are gods has no real import, how- 
ever, because they are inoperative as vital forces. Lucretius 
explains that there can not be divine guidance in the world 
— else why should evil exist and untimely death call, and 
catastrophe be subjected upon the good as well as the evil? 
He knew well that gods do not need man, but man needs the 
gods. In prayer men gain their highest egocentric rapture. 
Spinoza realized this identical fact. 

To Lucretius, the world made itself from whirling atoms 
existent in chaos which in falling somehow or other did not 
fall directly in a straight line as expected, but swerved ever 
so little and by coming into contact with other atoms of like 
affinities, created the world. Lucretius repeatedly avers 
that the movements and clashings of the atoms produced the 
world, but he only hints at the method by which this took 
place. There was no design in it, declares the Roman, but 
because so many atoms were driven together by “constant 
shocks from all eternity” at some unknown time and place 
they suddenly were cast together to become the rudiments 
of the world. Before the world as it now exists was created 
by this atomic action, part of the fire-mist, which filled the 
whole space now occupied by the solar system, was severed 
and began to revolve separately, gradually condensing, cool- 
ing and becoming habitable. Chaos existed until the atoms 
joined like atoms and the earth, sea, air and ether were 
made. “Nothing is made from nothing” is Lucretian law: 
some bodies are first-beginnings of things and the remain- 
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ing are formed from a union of first-beginnings. Once the 
system has been set up, the Reign of Law is supreme. But 
still, we see, Lucretius has not solved the problem of what 
originated the initial impulse in the atomic swerve. What 
gave the atom this “free-will” and why in fact should atoms 
exist “when nothing can come from nothingness?” He is in 
the same position as Epicurus who as a boy studied in Hes- 
iod’s Theogony the explanation of the world in chaos and 
asked, ‘“‘How did chaos arise?” 

Spinoza is confronted with the same problem — and his 
explanation of the origin of the world is nothing more than 
a development of an Epicurean doctrine, the reign of law, 
into another channel for an explanation of an unexplainable 
problem. Spinoza said there was no such thing as creation 
and no beginning and no end. (Lucretius will agree that 
there is no end to the world.) God and nature exist, and 
have always existed; that is all. There is but one substance 
— the infinite all-perfect Being. Substance cannot produce 
substance, and therefore there is no creation. Everything is 
an attribute of God or an affection of some attribute of 
Him. Both philosophers are resolved that everything exists 
through law; neither can satisfactorily explain the initi- 
ation of the operation of their self-same law; one makes an 
inadequate conjecture in producing an illogical theory of 
chance determining the world; the other rids himself of the 
obnoxious question by declaring that the reign of law 
knows not time. 

The elaborate arguments which both of our philosophers 
advance in defense of their systems of natural law are de- 
signed specifically to enlighten man to the end that he attain 
happiness in this life. The Spinozian end of all philosophy 
was to discover the true good for man and direct his actions 
to the securing of that blessedness. Spinoza desired to enjoy 
“continuous, supreme and unending” happiness. The Jew 
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could not disagree with the Roman that admirable equip- 
ment for seeking this happiness is a body free from pain and 
a mind free from care. 

Both men place their confidence in reason’s being the 
emancipator of men. Lucretius wanted reason to free men 
from the dread fear of death and the superstitious fear of 
the gods prevalent in his time, and allow men to live lives of 
happiness in contemplation and moderation. Spinoza, far- 
ther removed from the lowest forms of superstition, was not 
impressed with the idea of a superstitious fear crushing 
mankind. But in a more objective manner, he recognized 
that man through reason could understand that everything 
as because of law and in understanding that fact, might be 
happy. For Spinoza said, “The more the mind knows, the 
better it understands its forces and the order of nature; the 
more it understands its forces or strength, the better it 
will be able to direct itself and lay down the rules for itself; 
and the more it understands the order of nature, the more 
easily it will be able to liberate itself from useless things; 
this is the whole method.’’” 

The gentleman of Amsterdam cannot admit of any effec- 
tive personal determinism. The universe is governed by in- 
exorable law and man has no control over his fate. Man is 
finite — a mere detail in the cosmic scheme. His only free- 
will exists in imagination. Men may plan and do, while 
others do not, but even the net result of planning or not 
planning, of accomplishing or not accomplishing, is pre- 
determined under the laws of nature and thus accomplish- 
ment by individual initiative and free-will exists only in 
man’s mind. 

Lucretius, however, admitted free-will into a mechan- 
ical world and in this was obviously inconsistent. But using 
his first inconsistency as the basis of the second, he avers 
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that because the atoms had broken the laws of nature at 
some uncertain time and place by swerving in their down- 
ward fall there was a victory over natural law which is 
transferred in the human realm to become individual free- 
will. This free-will exists by virtue of the fact that the 
atoms can at times move slightly in the animus because they 
are the smallest and smoothest variety (which accounts for 
quickness in thinking) and may be set in motion by the 
smallest possible force. Here Lucretius is logically illogical: 
free-will must exist in matter since it had been there from 
the first, (as shown in the creation of the world) — “since 
nothing can come from nothingness.” 

The concept of natural law was not depressing to either 
thinker. The reasonable man finding that things must be as 
they are, will adapt himself to enjoy whatever happiness is 
possible. In controlling himself he is strengthened to with- 
stand the rigors of the world and with serenity can meditate 
upon the existence of all substance in an ordered scheme of 
things. Is this not Epicurean doctrine? 

Under such a system man cannot fear because every- 
thing is fixed. The past and the future do not affect him. 
Knowledge of nature or God becomes the highest good; the 
supreme attainment of Spinozian philosophy is this intel- 
lectual love of God. Man 


gathers life, being, and self-mastery only from the 
absolute good, — the source of all real good, and 
truth, and energy, — that is, God. The love of God 
is the extinction of all other loves and all other de- 
sires ; to know God, as far as man can know him, is 
power, self-government and peace. And this is vir- 
tue, and this is blessedness, 


according to Froude.’ This is also an egotistical concept, for 
man in loving God is in reality loving himself even as God 
loves himself and therefore man. This mutual intellectual 
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love of God is actually nothing more than Knowledge; it is 
as truly a quality of Epicureanism as of Spinozism. 

This understanding rapidly becomes self-approval, an 
object of high endeavor for Spinozists, resulting from con- 
templation of one’s power of action and of that which fol- 
lows from the power of understanding. Repentance is pain; 
it is associated with the idea that it was self-caused. It does 
not rise from reason and is not virtue. Neither is humility. 
However, in a non-Spinozistic world, repentence and humil- 
ity bring more good than harm because people seldom live 
under the guidance of reason. 

For both Spinoza and Lucretius there is no problem of 
good and evil. Both are concerned with eradicating false 
ideas and replacing them with reasoning — then there can 
be no evil. To Spinoza, whatsoever exists expresses God’s 
nature. God is the author of both good and evil. He has no 
knowledge of good or bad effects of his works on human 
beings. In the personal realm good and bad exist as distinc- 
tions in one’s thinking. Wickedness is the result of not 
knowing goodness. If one were aware of good, he would do 
good. Thus is evil curable and all men can be made good 
when they find reason. Lucretius, too, believed that the evil 
of life, pain, results from weakness in the reasoning of man 
and may be overcome. But in Lucretius the expression 
takes form as a protest while Spinoza does not protest so 
much as point a way. 

An Epicurean dictum was that nothing can be destroyed. 
The amount of active force in the world remains permanent, 
though the form of substance changes. This must be so, 
otherwise in the space of time everything would have been 
reduced to nothingness; the cycle of life and death illus- 
trates the renewal of matter. 
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Nature all dissolves 
Into their primal bodies again, and naught 
Perishes ever to annihilation.“ 


Spinoza seems to believe that the soul, being nothing ex- 
cept the idea of a body actually existing, is decomposed with 
the body, when he denies to the mind any power of retaining 
consciousness of what has befallen it in life. Further, there 
are no heavenly rewards in Spinoza’s thinking. But the Jew 
partially contradicts himself when he refers to the truly 
wise man who through a knowledge of God and the eternal 
laws, and increasingly having less to do with the temporary, 
comes to the point where a considerable portion of his soul 
will endure after death. Again, Spinoza avers that some 
part of the human mind is not destroyed with the body but 
remains eternal. The meaning here appears obscure. It has 
been suggested that the best of thought-life which a person 
creates may survive him and influence others through the 
years. But did not the Master probably mean by this kind 
of immortality that man’s thinking was like unto God’s be- 
cause he is a manifestation of God and, therefore, with phys- 
ical death, the ideas of rational thought might be trans- 
ferred to God or to the totality of the universe, and in thus 
making up a part of it, be eternal? There is no need of 
acceptance of social immortality. Remember that Spinoza 
did not wish his name to appear on the title-page of his 
Ethic lest a school should spring up known by his name. 

Actually, Spinoza’s immortality is nothing more than 
man’s realization de rerum natura. When he has conceived 
this, he is happy here on earth and in this manner ap- 
proaches the immortal. Lucretian immortality does not 
differ substantially. Both yield blessedness and in passion- 
less, contemplative living are comparable to immortality. 

One of the two chief aims of the whole Epicurean doc- 


“W. E. Leonard, trans., Of the Nature of Things, 10. 
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trine was the removal of the dread fear of death. This too 
was a Spinozian objective. Lucretius’ master affirmed the 
fear of death to be the dominant emotion which is the cause 
of all mankind’s ills. This fear which enables the gods to 
rule must be destroyed for it is the result of imagination 
and not of reason. Death is unimportant in itself to Spi- 
noza, as it was to Lucretius, and there should be no fear of 
it; a free man thinks of nothing less than of death, meditat- 
ing rather upon life. How similar is Lucretius’ statement: 


Nothing for us there is to dread in death, 

No wretchedness for him who is no more, 

The same estate as if ne’er born before, 

When death immortal hath ta’en the mortal life.° 


Even should we go so far as to compare the beliefs of 
Spinoza regarding pleasure in the Epicurean sense we 
would not be disappointed in search for basic agreement. 
Spinoza proposes that each man is primarily interested in 
his self-preservation ; anything that enlarges power of body 
and mind yields joy or pleasure, which is an aid to self- 
preservation, while anything to the contrary yields sorrow 
or pain. If one is guided by reason, joy and pleasure result, 
but if guided by passion, pain results. Therefore it is the 
responsibility of man to control his emotions through rea- 
son, realizing that perfect control is impossible (as opposed 
to Stoicism). As with Spinoza, so with the Epicureans: 
reason determines the proper decision in any situation. If 
future pain, produced by present pleasure, is greater than 
the present pleasure, then the joy of the pleasure should be 
foregone. To Epicureans there are two kinds of pleasure: 
active and passive. Active is that which exists in present 
enjoyment; passive in the pleasant state following actual 
participation. The highest pleasure was passive, where 
there is no desire and no pain. Happiness, the goal of con- 


® Leonard, of. cit., 124. 
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duct, is to Spinoza the presence of pleasure and the ab- 
sence of pain. 

In fact, the Lucretian wisdom, virtue and happiness 
were Spinozian. There is nothing sad or tragic in either 
philosopher. Both sought happiness — a salvation through 
reason alone — through knowledge of nature and her in- 
exorable laws. Neither could satisfactorily explain crea- 
tion, intellectual love of God was common to both, both 
found the problems of good and evil, immortality, and fear 
of death were not problems at all. Neither prohibited mod- 
eration in sensual pleasures. Both were altruistic and sym- 
pathetic with those “who seek astray some devious path of 
life at random.” The Jew and the Roman would agree with 
Epicurus in his view that “It is not possible to live pleas- 
antly (happily) without living wisely, nobly, justly, or to 
live wisely, nobly, justly without living happily.’ 


* Translation of Hadzsits, Licretius and His Influence, 151. 
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CRYPTOGRAM 
By IRENE WILDE 


You said, if I am a first to feel 
The fingers of ancestral earth 
Remould my dust to leaf and vine, 
My reaching tendrils shall unseal 
The lonely vault of stubborn ground, 
And pry through crevices of stone 
And blindly creep along the lathes 
That frame your door till I have found 
My own. 

Today I saw, thrust under 
My lintel, a slender resolute finger 
Of passion vine—I wonder! I wonder! 


FREUD AND RELIGION 


By DALE H. MooRE 
| T is a curious irony of fate that Sigmund Freud, the 
originator of psychoanalysis, who spent his life investi- 
gating the sources of conflict in the minds of individuals, 
should have died in exile, a victim of conflicting social and 
religious ideologies. 

After years of patient research, Freud evolved the 
psychoanalytic method, by means of which he thought that 
the concealed depths of the human mind could be studied, 
with the purpose of revealing underlying motives to action 
which might act as causes contributing to mental disorder. 
In the clinical practice which he built up, he was continually 
confronted with the fact of religion in the lives of his pa- 
tients. As these patients were usually psychopathic cases, 
he frequently saw religion as a disturbing influence. Conse- 
quently, he formed certain opinions about religion. Freud’s 
initial error was to make generalizations on insufficient 
data, for much of his observation was of abnormal condi- 
tions and not likely to give him a true understanding of the 
whole subject. His views also were colored by certain pre- 
suppositions which he had formed as to central influences, 
such as sex, which he regarded as basic in all human experi- 
ences. Moreover, Freud was inclined to feel that an opinion 
can be substantiated by finding an example which agrees 
with it. He had little realization of the necessity of validat- 
ing his ideas by logical tests. Then, too, his wide use of sym- 
bols in the interpretation of ideas predisposed him to regard 
anything which is not physically obvious as something other 
than it appears to be. 

Freud defined religion thus: 


Religion consists of certain dogmas, assertions 
about facts and conditions of external (or internal) 
reality, which tell one something that one has not 
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oneself discovered and which claim that one should 
give them credence. As they give information 
about what are to us the most interesting and im- 
portant things in life, they are particularly highly 
valued.’ 


But, said Freud, these religious dogmas are not based upon 
demonstrable facts. They are different from other things 
that we are taught. The child may be told that the earth is 
shaped like a globe and that statement may be accepted be- 
cause it can be demonstrated in actual fact. As the old 
student song goes, — “Konstanz is on the Bodensee, if you 
don’t believe it go and see.” But there is no factual evidence 
to show that the dogmas of religion are known in the same 
way. He says that their only claim to be believed are, — 


Firstly, because our primal ancestors already be- 
lieved them; secondly, because we possess proofs, 
which have been handed down to us from this very 
period of antiquity; and thirdly, because it is for- 
eee to raise the question of their authority 
at all.’ 


These views are so absurd that it is unnecessary to com- 
ment upon them at any great length. As to religion being a 
set of dogmas, we must insist that dogmas are the result of 
being religious, the attempt to formulate in words the experi- 
ence which has been felt and valued. To say that the only 
claims of religious truths to be believed lie in traditional 
authority and the fear of open discussion is but to demon- 
strate an ignorance of religious conditions in the world 
today and a total misunderstanding of the motives of the 
religious individual in being religious. 

Freud, however, continued his inquiry by asking where 
the real strength of religious ideas lies. His answer was: 


Fulfillment of the oldest, strongest and most in- 
sistent wishes of mankind; the secret of their 
strength is the strength of these wishes.’ 

* Sigmund Freud, The Future of an Illusion, p. 43. 


* Thid., p. 45. 
* Ibid, p. 52. 
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Man in the past was so terrified when confronted with the 
forces of nature that he wished for some continuous power- 
ful protection. He made his wish come true in his own imag- 
ination. Later, these wish-fulfillments were taken as actual 
facts and man has clung tenaciously to them, not realizing 
that they are illusions. Freud said that this desire is 
strengthened by the fact that a man, after losing the protec- 
tion of his father, wants something similar on which to 
rely; so he manufactures a god. 

It is true that the feeling of dependence upon a power 
greater than oneself and the desire for protection are real 
elements in the religious life. It may be that the forces of 
nature and the loss of parental help accentuate the strength 
of these elements. But the observation of a parallel does not 
justify one in drawing the conclusion that that is all there is 
to religion. Even if religion originated in the lives of some 
people in the way indicated by Freud, there is no reason to 
draw the inference of illusion relative to the object of relig- 
ious worship. On the contrary, the evidence points to the 
fact that the God upon whom man depends and the protec- 
tion that he receives are real. The loss of a father may drive 
one to religion. But no one has any right to conclude that in 
religion he is making an imaginary substitution. The depri- 
vation of a father’s care may also drive one to drink or to 
suicide, so far as that goes. The fact of God’s existence does 
not stand or fall with the objectivity of men’s motives in 
coming to him. In other words, to describe religious behav- 
ior in this or that instance neither invalidates nor validates 
religion’s claim to objectivity. The basis for the latter is to 
be found in the particular nature of the religious experience 
itself. When, on critical analysis, that experience is seen to 
be rooted in reality, its witness to truth must be accepted. 

Freud also found the father-complex present in the his- 
torical origin of religion in totemism. A primitive father 
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was killed by his sons because he had reserved the women of 
the tribe for himself. Guilty of parricide, the sons then 
found that they were still frustrated in satisfying what was 
really an incestuous desire. Their feeling toward their 
father turned to admiration and they deified him." But how 
did this explain the origin of the idea of God? Freud said 
that it is the result of the deification of the murdered patri- 
arch (represented later by the totem animal). But whence 
came the idea of deification? Freud left that question un- 
answered. His explanation is like that which says that there 
is so much unemployment because so many people are out 
of work. 

Fortunately for their intellectual respectability, not all 
psychoanalysts have agreed with Freud’s interpretation of 
religion. Oskar Pfister of Zurich draws attention to the fact 
that, no matter what use may be made of religion, there 
must always be recognized spiritual realities which are ob- 
jective toman. For, — “Religion, like philosophy, attempts 
to find a true Being behind the external aspect of reality.’ 

Indeed, says Pfister, psychoanalysis, when rightly used, 
is more likely to substantiate the truth of religion than to 
deny it. Referring to the interpretation of religion in terms 
of the father-complex, he says emphatically, 


No cautious psychoanalyst will believe that he 

has established the falsity of the religious symbol 

of a fatherly God by laying bare the father-complex 

in the image.°® 
And again, 

God as Father is the greatest help in the fight 

against the father as God.’ 

So far as religion being only the fulfillment of a wish 

is concerned, Pfister says that any one acquainted with his- 
tory knows how, in such religious forms as Pietism, thought 


“Cf. Sigmund Freud, The Problem of Lay Analysis, pp, 311-312. 
*Oskar Pfister, Some Applications of Psychoanalysis, p. 249. 

* Ibid., pp. 249-50. 

* Thid., p. 345. 
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which may be directed to the wish-principle are changed 

because of careful thinking. Often favorite conceptions 

about religion have changed, because of recognized facts 

and logic, to more enlightened religious ideas. Always, care 

must be taken never to confuse religion with its forms. For, 
Religion is an absolutely personal and inner 
grasp of that ideal, and at the same time real, 
power-center to which the name of God has been 
given. 

Pfister rightly draws attention to the fact that psycho- 
analysis is a psychological method of study and as such has 
only a methodological importance. But when this is under- 
stood, he speaks enthusiastically of the help that psycho- 
analysis may be to religion in purely practical matters.’ 


8 Tbid., p. 251. ' ¢ 
® Cf. Oskar Pfister, Au Vieil Evangile par un Chemin Nouveau. 


THE THEISM OF PARADISE LOST 


By JOHN R. ADAMS 

| OHN MILTON was one of those rare poets whose lives 

are consciously spent in searching truth as well as in 
creating beauty. To the end of his days, his mind was open 
to new ideas: a long journey lay between Lycidas, with its 
calm reliance upon “the dear might of Him that walked the 
waves,” and Samson Agonistes, in which the mystery of 
God and the tribulations of mankind were harmonized to 
create a final “calm of mind, all passion spent.” Though 
Milton’s thinking would not by itself have earned him per- 
manent fame — for he was a thoughtful poet rather than a 
great speculator — his poetry contains a persuasive expo- 
sition of theistic philosophy. Particularly Paradise Lost, 
his most inclusive poem, is as noteworthy for the scope of 
his thinking as for the daring of his imagination. It is a 
challenge to the mind as well as a gratification of the senses; 
the appreciation of its poetry depends upon the understand- 
ing a reader brings to its complex intellectual content, for 
Milton’s statement in it of his theistic reflections is an in- 
tegral part of its achievement. 

Paradise Lost is less baffling than Hamlet, for its pur- 
pose and design are clearer ; yet this great but unequal poem 
has proved as recalcitrant to literary blueprinting as Shake- 
speare’s great but unequal play. In writing about it, I am 
not attempting once more to pluck the heart from its mys- 
tery, but merely to suggest some fundamental conceptions 
neglected by specialized investigators and overlooked by 
unprofessional readers. I want to recall to lovers of poetry 
and philosophy — the “fit audience though few” that Milton 
foresaw for his work — the fascination of a masterpiece 
more often praised than read. 

The weight of Milton’s erudition and the variety of his 
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sources have lured commentators into byways of interpre- 
tation. His poetry has been viewed in relation to the astro- 
nomical and cosmological theories upon which he drew. His 
ideas have been compared to those of ancient Stoics, Rab- 
binical scholars, and Renaissance mystics. There have been 
attempts to de-Puritanize, even to de-Christianize, him. He 
has been interpreted as a materialist and described as an 
unconscious forerunner of Spinoza. Fruitful as such in- 
vestigations sometimes are, more important to readers of 
Paradise Lost is the realization that Milton’s ideas were 
fundamentally those of personalistic theism. His life was 
an effort to substitute reason for authority, always within 
the framework of Christianity, to see through literalism to 
living truth. In writing about Paradise Lost, I wish to re- 
mind my readers that the God of that poem is the chief 
person in a universe of developing persons, that the human 
ethical problem is to use free choice in a changing world, 
and that religion is the service of human persons to the 
chief of persons, God. 

Milton is himself responsible for the relative neglect 
suffered by these basic principles. In Paradise Lost, as lov- 
ers of poetry have observed, the character of God is ineffec- 
tive. As a figure in a narrative poem, Milton’s God the 
Father is a failure, for He cannot be visualized. He is either 
the mysterious, abstract source “from whom all things pro- 
ceed,” or he is the spokesman for ideas unworthy of such a 
source. Through insufficient emphasis, Milton deprived his 
God of the importance he asserted for Him. The lines por- 
traying Messiah, the Son, are hardly more adequate. In 
only one scene (which is borrowed from Ezekiel, i, 4-6) does 
Milton suggest the grandeur of his Messiah; and even here 
he shows Him incompletely as the God of wrath, “in his 
right hand grasping ten thousand thunders,” as he cleanses 
Heaven of evil. The heavenly angels, whose rank is next to 
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that of divinity, similarly suffer from the failure of Milton’s 
imagination. At their best they are no more than human 
heroes, Michael a military commander, Raphael a kind 
friend, and Abdiel a faithful servant. Imaginatively, the 
sinless angels are, as Milton realized, indescribable except 
as their personalities are like those of men: 


for who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate, or to what things 
Liken on earth conspicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to such hight 
Of godlike power? (VI, 297-301) 


As characters of super-human sublimity, all the inhab- 
itants of Milton’s Heaven are relatively failures; but as he 
descends from the ethical heights, his delineations increase 
in vividness and poetic power. With Adam and Eve, the 
creatures next in rank to the angels, the poet’s grasp ap- 
proaches the mastery which reaches its full extent in the 
figures of the fallen angels, cruel Moloch, slimy Belial, and 
above all others the leader, Satan himself. It is not to be 
wondered that many readers, limiting themselves to the 
first two books of the twelve, carry away the impression 
that Satan is the hero of the poem. Beyond doubt, he is the 
most striking and most dramatic character. 

Conceptually, however, the situation is an altogether 
different one. The hero of Milton’s thinking is God, the 
benevolent creator of a universe planned to particularize 
and increase abstract goodness. In the beginning, as Milton 
develops his myth (for the entire poem is a myth, not his- 
tory), God was everything, but He was not complete, since 
His potentialities for growth lacked any medium of expres- 
sion. No changeless absolute could satisfy Milton’s demand 
for a morally significant deity. By the exercise of His will 
God withdrew himself from a part of the infinite, setting 
into motion the forces that have shaped the universe we 
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know. Through a voluntary act God attained his desire to 
bid the Deep 
Within appointed bounds be heaven and earth. 
(VII, 166-7) 

In this experiment God did not withdraw His benevolent 
interest from His creations, for He provided them with 
principles capable of directing them toward the richer goal 
He foresaw for them and for Himself: 


Boundless the Deep, because I am who fill 
Infinitude, nor vacuous the space. 

Though I uncireumscribed myself retire, 
And put not forth my goodness, which is free 
To act or not... (VII, 168-172) 


To Messiah, the first of creation, He gave the full store of 
His wisdom and love; and to the angels and man, the next 
highest manifestations of His personality, he gave enough 
wisdom and love to start them on the path of creative living. 
Angels and men alike He created 
just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
(III, 98-9) 

He gave them insight to discover the divine nature and 
power to reabsorb themselves into it. He gave them the op- 
portunity, through their conduct, to enrich Heaven by ad- 
ding to God’s glory. 

This concept, the evolution of goodness, is clear enough 
in Paradise Lost. As Adam says, in the rapture of realizing 
the scope of God’s plan: 

O goodness infinite, goodness immense! 
That all this good of evil shall produce, 
And evil turn to good; more wonderful 
Than that which by creation first brought forth 
Light out of darkness! (XII, 469-473) 
The same idea is expressed succinctly in a speech of God the 
Father to Messiah in the third book. God shall become man 


through Christ: 
Their nature also to thy nature join, 
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And be thyself man among men on earth. 
III, 282-3) 
Through the same sacrifice, man shall become God: 
thy merit 
Imputed shall absolve them who renounce 
Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds, 


And live in thee transplanted, and from thee 
Receive new life. (III, 290-4) 


Thus endowed with godlike gifts, man shall be given the 
opportunity of raising himself to complete godhood: 


thy humiliation shall exalt 
With thee thy manhood also to this throne. 
(III, 313-4) 


In developing this concept of a moral progression 
throughout the universe, Milton was hampered by a counter- 
tendency to think of God as an incomprehensible absolute. 
An “omnipotent, immutable, immortal, infinite,’ Milton’s 
God was sometimes merely a word to signify the miraculous 
and incomprehensible. It was an unsatisfactory view, how- 
ever, that Milton modified by showing God as more per- 
sonal. Milton’s problem was to depict God as man-like with- 
out reducing him to the weakly human. Milton does not 
ascribe to God a human form, but He can have, and must 
have, purposes recognizable by man. From amidst a cloud 
He surveys the universe; He speaks through rumblings like 
thunder, and the sense of His will is an inspiration like 
“ambrosial fragrance” that diffuses “new joy ineffable.” 
These are some of the images with which the poet tries to 
clothe his concepts. They are not to be taken literally, for as 
Raphael states the poet’s problem: 


what surmounts the reach 
Of human sense, I shall delineate so, 
By likening spiritual to corporal forms, 
As may express them best. (V, 531-4) 
Thunder and fragrance are thus symbolized as only symbols 


for hinting at the effect of God upon His creations. 
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Milton’s greatest symbol for transcending the concept 
of an absolute and relationless God is Messiah, in whom 
personality is displayed in the highest perfection. Here also 
Milton had trouble with his ideas, as well as with his imag- 
ery. From one viewpoint, Messiah is Jesus, the “one greater 
man” who frees us from the curse of Adam’s weakness. 
From another viewpoint, Messiah is God himself, the out- 
ward form through which the Father manifests Himself to 
his creations. The two, Father and Son, are indivisible, for 


Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 

Most glorious; in him all his father shone 

Substantially expressed, and in his face 

Divine compassion visibly appeared, 

Love without end, and without measure grace. 
(III, 138-142) 


Milton’s Messiah is a true person, not an abstract intel- 
ligence, for He is will, and action, and the feelings of love 
and mercy. By Him is nature established, in the creation of 
our universe; and by Him is moral law vindicated, in the 
expulsion of evil from the abode of good. By Him are men 
made in God’s image, that is to say, with His possibilities of 
thought and feeling: 

in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure. 
IV, 291-3) 
Thus the image of God is displayed in man’s virtues. Con- 
versely, in his vices man disfigures that image: 


Their maker’s image (answered Michael) then 

Forsook them, when themselves they vilified 

To serve ungoverned appetite, and took 

His image whom they serve, a brutish vice. 
(XI, 515-8) 


Man’s duty, as Milton explains and portrays it in Para- 
dise Lost, is to live up to the godlike within him and to avoid 
the viciousness that results from disregarding God. Of man, 
as of all creation, it can be said that 
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freely we serve, 


Because we freely love, as is our will 
To love or not. (V, 538-540) 


To all persons is given power to act in accord with their 
highest knowledge. When they fail, the inevitable conse- 
quence is deterioration and the loss of the inward paradise 
of innocence. When they succeed, through love and reason, 
they regain their lost glory, a paradise surpassing the Gar- 
den of Eden. To help them, they have the divine revelation 
and their own divinity, 


those written records pure, 
Though not but by the spirit understood. 
(XII, 513-4) 


Greatest of all, they have the model of perfection, the per- 
sonality of Christ, to follow whom is “the sum of wisdom.” 

As a poem, Paradise Lost depends upon the beautiful 
language with which it expresses these ideas. Though Mil- 
ton has generally been thought to have failed in his major 
purpose, “to justify the ways of God to man,” he succeeded 
brilliantly in his minor purpose of outlining an ethical pro- 
gram. To be lowly wise, to serve life’s highest ideals, to be 
temperate and charitable — can one imagine a loftier moral 
code than that of Paradise Lost? Though Milton’s thinking 
was in many ways provincial and limited by prejudice, he 
showed genius in appraising the ethical problem. That his 
Paradise Lost is not now a living force is to be deplored, for 
when one looks through its defects to the spirit that planned 
the poem, one is rewarded by glimpses of truth as well as of 
surpassing beauty. 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN SYNTAX AND 
WORLD STRUCTURE 
By M. WHITCOMB HESS 

ERTRAND RUSSELLwroteinan Atlantic Monthly 

article’ a short while ago that ‘“metaphysicians, like 
savages, are apt to imagine a magical connection between 
words and things, or at any rate between syntax and world 
structure.” But the barbarians he mentions, who were 
afraid to let their enemies know their names, had not 
thought of a connection of any kind existing between them- 
selves and what they were called simply because they could 
never have imagined any separation of ideas and objects. 
Awareness of a distinction between words and their refer- 
ents is a first symptom of possession of a critically judging 
power, and this may lead in the mind of a metaphysician to 
the realization of a peculiar kinship between syntax and 
logical forms if not cosmic structure. For even the slightest 
glimpse of the relation between words and things can en- 
gender in certain beholders that child of wonder, philosophy. 
Our English “word” is cognate both with the German 
“Wort” and the Latin “verbum.” In all three languages its 
referent may be either a word-as-symbol or a word-as-mean- 
ing. Words may be understood, in brief, either from the 
standpoint of language method or content. The girl who 
excitedly asked her French teacher, “How do the French 
say ‘white’ then?” (on his remark that the letter “w” is 
practically non-existent in their alphabet) touched on a 
truth about the relation of words to objects that incidentally 
was recognized in the foreign language she was studying. 
For in the lucid tongue of the rationalizing Frenchman the 
two senses are indicated by the use of two different words: 
“mot”? for symbol, “parole” for inner meaning; and the 


“Philosophy’s Ulterior Motives,” Vol. 159, (1937), pp. 149-155. 
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student was thinking of white in the parole rather than its 
mot connotation. She was, in fact, thinking like the farmer 
who said that “the Lord was right when He named hogs.” 
Both carried back into the methodology of communication 
what appears just in the contextual use of language—the 
indissoluble identity of thoughts and symbols. Only in 
language method are thoughts and vocables separate. All 
symbols, verbal or non-verbal, must have meaning read 
into them, but in use these symbols are the meanings; and 
though, viewed from the symbol side, word reference is 
arbitrary, from the meaning side it is determinative. Thus 
the vocables ‘‘white,” “blanc,” and so on are behavioristi- 
cally the same thought of the quality known as white, or 
blanc, depending on the language of the knower to whom the 
thought is communicated. 

That there may be a fatal source of mischief as well as 
beneficent results in the use of words has been pointed out 
in both the older and more recent studies in semantics. The 
fact, however, that words are neither to be identified simply 
with symbols nor with thoughts, gives them their supreme 
communicable power. Words may symbolize thoughts or 
they may be surcharged with thought as glowing filaments 
of lamp bulbs are filled with electricity. Thought, a far 
more elusive force than electricity, is separable from words 
something as the electric current is separable from its 
conductors. That is, language is essential to the handling 
of thought; and the defining of terms by other terms is the 
only method (outside sheer sign-language and labelling) 
for locating referents. Whether the object in question is in 
the realm of the physicist or in the antithetical fields of the 
moralist and the mystic, language may be used to report on 
the situation as it is. Even when the mystic declares his 
truth “beyond what words can utter” he is using language 
to explain his renunciation of words. 
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The label as a word or group of words standing for a 
description represents an anomalous use of language. When 
“raspberry” written on a tag marks a jar of jam for identi- 
fication or museum pieces are placarded “spinet,” “waist- 
coat of 1679,” this apparently simple use of words presents 
a logical problem. The language of the label is unique in 
this: it is a hybrid of symbol and meaning, for the word 
stops short of complete submergence in the thought it ex- 
presses. Labelling is a specialized behavioristic function of 
words where the word and the object are visibly united. If 
in language the vocable and thought aspects of words differ 
in value, something as light wires differ from the current 
they carry, thought is not itself to be held different from its 
objects in the way a lighted lamp differs from the objects 
its light makes visible. Each object of thought is lighted by 
that thought as if with an inward glow that flows to the 
outer limits and defines it. Labelling, where the extra- 
ordinary sense of mixed usage occurs, and words appear 
partly as symbols and partly as meanings, offers a valuable 
clue to the understanding of the relation between words and 
their designations in strict behavior relations. If Russell’s 
barbarians had had their names pinned on their shirts as 
labels they might have regarded these appellations with 
less awe as referential rather than actual reality. On the 
other hand they might have been more superstitious than 
ever regarding the identity of such disparate objects as 
themselves and the labels, and been blind as before to the 
methodological part of naming. The label, however, com- 
bines symbol and meaning elements of language in a way 
so obvious that the sophisticated cannot escape some insight 
by. this means into the real connection between words and 
things. 

Just what the relationship signifies (beyond the fact 
that it is on one view a loose connection and on another a 
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fast fixed one and is therefore, as both arbitrary and defi- 
nitive, a tangled thread) has been a subject of philosophical 
dispute from the first. Modern symbolic logic which employs 
algebraic symbols for word symbols is an attempt to get at 
the relation between reality and logical forms by way of 
mathematics; but that doubling of symbolization actually 
represents one more remove from meaning. The logical 
positivist who holds the theorems of logic (which have been 
discovered by mathematical attenuation of propositional 
meanings) as rules for tautological transformations of em- 
pirical facts is only returning to the proposition its numeri- 
cal content he has abstracted to give definable purpose to it 
(the mathematical abstraction) ; instead of combining logi- 
cal forms with the facts of experience he is working in a 
circle which starts from propositional meaning and is re- 
turned to that meaning inevitably “though a wide compass 
round be fetched.”” Mathematical logic may be a fascinat- 
ing sport for the mathematician; but there is no help to be 
found in it for the epistemologist or semasiologist. 

The duality in words (of context and reference aspects) 
corresponds to the dual aspects of knowledge, i. e., the in- 
tuitional and the rational, or immediate and mediated 
knowing. Just as in all language the contextual and the 
referential appear in varying degrees so in all knowledge 
the two factors of intuition and reason are present in rela- 
tively greater or less force. In language as behavior the 
contextual aspect is paramount, but in language as a set of 
symbols the referential is the more important and domi- 
nant. Controversies by modern language teachers regarding 
the relative value of the translation and direct methods in 
instruction represent different educators’ stress on words 
in use and words as symbols, both of which become para- 
mount in learning a foreign language. But the correspond- 
ing sides in knowledge, which may be called knowledge by 
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experience and knowledge by description, can never be held 
alien in essence as is the case with language as behavior 
and language as symbolism. The description that obtains 
in art forms, for instance, is so charged with the experience 
it conveys that it is to be held that experience—in exactly 
the way words in use convey ideas. And there is another 
kind of description—the scientific—that consists in ab- 
stracting universal principles from particular situations, 
description abstracted from experience without deforming 
it. It was on their discovery of this fact that the early Greek 
thinkers established scientific certainty, and dispelled the 
fog of sophistry that accepted all men’s findings—however 
various they were regarding the same object—as equally 
valid. 

The question suggested by Protagoras who claimed that 
“man is the measure of all things” was no less important 
than the great Abdera teacher’s original contention. “What 
man?” was the query Socrates and his successors tried to 
answer; for they wished to define clearly (i. e., measure) 
“man” as so used, and their result was the universal, or 
perfect, Man. That the adjective of the Greek word logos 
came to be used to describe Aristotle’s preparatory course 
to metaphysics is itself significant: the study of the intel- 
lectual processes involved in arriving at truth is a study also 
of words used in expressing thoughts. But that the act of 
naming is one of implicit trust in the validity of description 
had not wholly escaped the notice of the relativists as is 
shown in the story of Cratylus, the devotee of the Heracli- 
tan philosophy of flux, who “finally thought he should say 
nothing, but only moved his finger.” In the Theaetetus 
Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates this characteristically 
ironic comment: 
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I am about to speak of a high argument, in 
which all things are said to be relative; you cannot 
rightly call anything by any name, such as great or 
small, heavy or light, for the great will be small and 
the heavy light—there is no single thing or quality, 
but out of motion and change and admixture all 
things are becoming relatively to one another, 
which “becoming” is by us incorrectly called being, 
but is really becoming, for nothing ever is, but all 
things are becoming. 


Dr. Johnson’s single piece of advice, “Clear your mind 
of cant,” is specially applicable to the mind of the logical 
relativist. It will be remembered how the factual-minded 
Britisher brushed aside the stock arguments of the fatalist 
in a dozen words, “Sir, we know our will is free, and there’s 
an end on’t.” He dealt in the same manner with all philoso- 
phers who, using jargon instead of idiom, bound only them- 
selves by their own definitions. For Dr. Johnson’s demand 
for clear ideas was on a par with his catholicity of interest 
in human affairs. Again and again he stressed the impor- 
tance of the determinateness of meaning in communication. 
“Now what is the use,” he once asked Boswell, “of the 
memory to truth if one is careless of exactness?” But 
neither man’s memory of truth nor communication about it 
is possible without the precision of meaning that is implied 
in all names of objects and is reflected with equal power in 
the thing, the thought, and the word for it. This, at least, 
the great Greeks knew. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


A fundamental and significant reversal in the direction of philo- 
sophical thought within comparatively recent times, is pointed out 
by Dr. Roscoe Pound, for twenty years Dean of the School of Law, 
Harvard University, in an article entitled “Life as the Guide of 
Philosophy,” appearing in the Winter 1940-1941 issue of The Amer- 
ican Scholar, the official organ of Phi Beta Kappa. There was a 
time, so the author states, that “the motto, philosophy the guide of 
life” (102) meant at least two things. First, 

philosophy meant the whole of organized knowledge. Descartes 
and Newton had written of physics under the title of natural 
philosophy. Psychology was mental philosophy. Ethics was 
moral philosophy. Politics was political philosophy. Juris- 
prudence was philosophy of law. (102) 


Secondly, the motto, as applied to social science, was 


thought in terms of what-ought-to-be in individual conduct, in 
government, in international relations, in the adjustment of 
human relations ... and in economic organization (102). 


At present, however, this normative point of view has been sup- 
planted by a descriptive, factual, one: 


Natural philosophy has become a group of physical and a group 
of biological sciences. Mental science is the science of morals. 
Political philosophy is the science of government. Philosophy 
of law is the science of law. (102) 
Thus, “everything is called a science” (102), and the significance is 
far reaching. “. .. science has nothing to do with what-ought-to-be. 
It is concerned only with what-is” (102). In other words, the em- 
phasis of life has shifted from a normative center involving value 
in an ideal sense to a scientific center involving value in a factual 
sense. Value resides in actual occurence and presence, not in a goal 
of sacrifice and striving. 
What-ought-to-be is subjective and scientifically irrelevant. 
It is as unscientific to criticize or apply terms of praise or 
blame to phenomena in the province of the social sciences as to 
those in the province of the physical sciences (102-3). 
Formerly, “the use of the term philosophy was the guiding idea 
of reason” (103). Accordingly, the ultimate problem of the social 
sciences was a measure of human desires and welfare, a criterion of 
social adjustment and a guide of human conduct. Kant, Hegel, 
Bentham, Spencer “based [their] social philosophy upon a belief 
that what-ought-to-be was ascertainable and to be ascertained. (103) 
Today, the scientific point of view has converted the social 
sciences into “give-it-up philosophies” (103). 
Economic determinism . . . is the self-interest of a socially and 
economically dominant class. Law is a formulation of that 
self-interest. ... Judicial decisions .. . are but specific applica- 
tions of that class self-interest to individual situations (103-4) 
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Behind this new point of view is left-wing, neo-Kantian rela- 
tivism and subjectivism as to perceptions and experience, valid only 
for individual systems. Since law must relate to the general, “there 
is an irreconcilable antinomy between law and morals” (105). 
Morals are subjective and individual, law is nothing but threats by 
force of those who possess authority. “Constitutional limitations are 
contradictions in terms” (105), and rights are “no more than infer- 
ences from the threats” of force (105). 

After thus stating the problem, Professor Pound provides his- 
torical background to show that “this is not a new phenomenon” 
(105). After discussing the times and views of Epicurus, Pyrrho 
and Carneades relative to social conditions and what the wise man 
should do, the author represents them as concluding that 

the wise course is to do nothing about such things. Just as the 

19th-century philosophers . . . so Epicurus and Pyrrho and 

Carneades ... came to the conclusion that the highest good is a 

condition of undisturbed passivity . .. and the give-it-up [scien- 

tific] social philosophers of today teach that judgments of good 
and bad... are unscientific . . . and will not indulge in such 
superstitious performances (109). The social philosophy of 

today gives it up. (111) 

Great jurists as Duguit, Kelsen and Lundstedt claim that there 
are no rights, but only social functions; that law is merely a threat 
and that “rights are only illegitimate inferences from these 
threats” (111). In England today, jurists are teaching that judicial 
agencies of government should not be hampered by observing “legal 
limits and legal modes of acting” (112). What is true of England, 
is also true of America. 

Against this view, Professor Pound is emphatic in his oppo- 
sition. Inasmuch as “civilizations for which the give-it-up philos- 
ophies” (119) have broken down, we need today “a philosophy 
which believes life can be guided and seeks to guide it” (119). 
Christianity had to do what Epicurus and Carneades could never 
have done. (116) Security should mean liberty rather than a 
monthly pittance. Freudian denial of repression must be abandoned 
along with the Epicurean sense of right because it leads to a happy 
life. The goal of Marxian realism to attain the static ideal of life by 
getting rid of classes ends in delusion. The important conquest, so 
the author declares, is that over human nature. (119) Civilization is 
a process, not a static imperturbableness. It embodies religion, mor- 
als and law. Force is not the social cement uniting classes, but human 
interests secured by ordered social control. Paul R. Helsel. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
Della Muloch Mudd 


Of special significance to the School of Philosophy is the passing 
of Mrs. Mudd, whose generous gifts have made possible its uniquely 
complete equipment. A lady of gracious presence and ability, she 
identified herself with the highest and best interests of the com- 
munity; and the general loss is great. Her extreme modesy and 
unpretentiousness hid from all but the more intimate circle of 
friends her extraordinary talents. These unpublished lines from 
her pen reveal something of the seriousness of her thought and dis- 
close the secret of her interst in philosophy: 


DO YOU KNOW 


Can you tell how the pansy petals grow, 
Do you know where the clouds of evening go, 
Where the East winds rise or the West winds blow? 


Do you know the words of the robin’s song? 
Can you tell, as the music floats along, 
Whether the notes are right or wrong? 


Can you follow the snow-flake as it flies? 
Do you know how the mists of the morning rise, 
Or the green leaf crimsons before it dies? 


If you cannot fathom these simple things, 
If your thought drops down, when it tries its wings, 
So near the earth, and no answer brings; 


Is it strange that you cannot understand 
The wonderful things that God has planned 
For the life in the undiscovered land? 


The robin’s song you may not translate, 
Nor the lines in the open book of fate, 
But the truth is there if you only wait. 


If you only wait, dear friend, you will find 
The hidden thread, and can unwind 
All that Divinity designed, 


For us to know. Some time you'll say 
I see God’s plan: I can trace His way: 
You will understand some day, some day. 


Bergson — A Philosopher of F reedom 


It was the fate of one of the brightest minds of the last half 
century to go out under distressing and untoward circumstances. 
The report that the last few days before his death found Henri 
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Bergson in a Paris bread-line seems to us quite incredible in the 
face of our knowledge of the physical weakness from which he suf- 
fered during the last twenty years of his life. 

Life could hardly have ceased, however, on a more glorious and 
triumphant note than that of his refusal to retain honors and salary 
as an “exceptional” Jew. He preferred rather to suffer affliction 
than to be untrue to himself and his race. 

Intellectually descended from and taught by a distinguished line 
of French personalists or spiritual realists, his last great book,’ The 
Two Sources of Morality and Religion, must be considered his 
crowning and culminating work quite in line with his previous edu- 
cation and predilections. It was moreover considered by him to be 
the solution of problems raised in his Creative Evolution such as the 
relation of the Elan vital to the problem of duration. His élan could 
scarcely “endure” unless he attributed to it that personality which 
identified it with God. The acknowledgement of this fact is not 
pleasant for those who had hoped to find in Bergson another 
prophet of impersonalism and who will insist on interpreting him 
from the standpoint of uncompleted ideas. Some of these now 
declare that his last work was an indication of mental break-down. 
If so, the broken-mindedness must have begun about a generation 
ago, for according to the personal knowledge of this writer, of 
whose committee on studies at the Sorbonne Bergson acted as chair- 
man, the final work was already well under way. This was just 
after the Armistice, and the long interruption of war. It is safe to 
say that the Two Sources was projected before 1914. It was the 
subject of discussion in conferences in January 1919. This helps to 
dispose of the charge of broken mentality. Judging by recent letters 
in our hands he kept his characteristic vivacity and clearness of 
thought to the very end. The cheerful acceptance of martyrdom, 
for such it may be considered, was not the act of a man of failing 
powers and weakening intellect. 

His influence in the world of thought was beyond computation, 
but chiefly through his originality, clearness of expression, and his 
ability to challenge and inspire other thinkers. William James said 
of him: “Open Bergson and new horizons open on every page you 
read.” We shall not see his like again. 

That he was permitted to enroll himself with the enemies of 
oppression, and in his closing hours identify himself anew with the 
cause of freedom was the right good fortune and glory of this 
philosopher of freedom. R.T.F. 


*La Pensée et le Mouvant, which was last to appear was really a collection of essays 
written for various times and occasions between 1903 and 1923. 
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Princeton University Summer Session 
Arabic and Islamic Studies, June 21 to August 2, 1941 


The third Summer Session in Arabic and Islamic Studies will be 
held in the Graduate College, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 
under the directorship of Professor Philip K. Hitti, for a period of 
six weeks beginning Saturday morning, June 21, 1941. The courses 
are open to a limited number of men and women of graduate stand- 
ing and are designed to meet the needs of new students as well as 
those who attended the Seminars of 1935 and 1938. 

Courses will be offered in the Arabic, Turkish and Persian lan- 
guages, as well as in Arab history and literature, Turkish history, 
and Islamic art and archaeology. Visiting lecturers will deliver each 
a series of lectures dealing with different phases of Islam, Moslem 
culture in Spain and Sicily, the Eastern Mediterranean and Central 
Asia. 

The tuition fee for the Seminar is $40.00. Fees for room and 
board at the Graduate College as $20.00 a week per person. Enroll- 
ment is limited to 33 students. 

For further information address Dr. Nabih A. Faris, P.O. box 
342, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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‘Toward Empiricism in Religion 

A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By 
Edgar S. Brightman. Prentice-Hall Inc., 
New York. Pp. xvii, 539. Trade $4.00; 
School $3.00. 


The promise of the publishers 
that A Philosophy of Religion by 
Edgar S. Brightman, would be 
strictly philosophical to the ex- 
clusion of anthropology and psy- 
chology particularly, has been 
fulfilled. The author at once pro- 
fesses “the empirical method of 
this book,” (221) but describes 
that approach as a survey of all 
the facts (7). The extenuation 
of equating empiricism with 
wholeness rather than of using 
empiricism to describe arriving 
at propositions by appealing to 
concrete and particular occur- 
rences, is consistent with the 
author’s acceptance of “Kant’s 
principle of the primacy of the 
practical reason.” (viii) Start- 
ing from a Kantian a priori as- 
sumption and guided by “our in- 
terest ... in coherence as a cri- 
terion of truth’ (190), the em- 
ployment of the empirical meth- 
od, as commonly understood, 
would be contradictory. Besides, 
when one arrives at the morsel 
of Professor Brightman’s argu- 
ment concerning God, one be- 
comes immersed into an atmos- 
phere which suggests that the 
author had a preconception in 
mind all the time and that the 
entire volume might be a pretext 
to air his opinion on a single 
point. 

Neglecting for the moment 
criticisms such as that of meth- 
od, the volume comprehends a 
consideration of the principal 
problems that one would expect 
to find. Religion is treated as 
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both fact and value. What con- 
stitutes a philosophy of religion 
is stated with clearness. The 
problem of God is discussed con- 
ceptually, epistemologically, ax- 
iologically and finitely. Good and 
evil, human personality, purpose 
and immortality receive detailed 
attention as well as religious ex- 
perience, and internal and exter- 
nal criticisms of religion. The 
discussions have suggestive head- 
ings, frequent sub-divisions, sig- 
nificant terms italicised and ex- 
cellent summaries now and then 
to impress the reader with the 
path of development. It appears 
suitable for a text book, at least 
the reviewer is giving it a trial. 

However, if pupils learn more 
from a teacher with whom they 
differ, analogically the reviewer 
is destined to learn very much 
from Professor Brightman. Na- 
turally, the discussion of God 
raises crucial issues. There is no 
quarrel with the author’s con- 
tention for a limited, finite God, 
particularly as it turns out that 
after the whole case is boiled 
down, God is limited in only a 
single aspect of his will, i.e., 
power (337). “Although the 
power of his will is limited... 
his will for goodness and love is 
unlimited” (337). Parenthet- 
ically also, the author should 
guard against commenting upon 
the will of God according to Ar- 
istotle as he does, for instance, 
on page 285. Furthermore, it is 
Professor Brightman’s privilege 
to describe limitation as the 
Given. But a few objections may 
be made against the nature and 
function of the Given in its rela- 
tion to God. 

Although the author rejects F. 
H. Bradley’s explanation that 
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“God is limited by that in the 
Absolute which is external to 
God” (298), he himself describes 
one characteristic of the Given 
as “the eternal, uncreated laws 
of reason” (337). The technical 
differences of one being external 
and the other internal to God, 
as Professor Brightman con- 
ceives it, is hardly adequate. An 
uncreated and eternal quality 
logically fits poorly within the 
proper being of God. It rather 
suggests a more backlying some- 
thing according to which God is 
obliged to adhere. 

Again, the reviewer was disap- 
pointed that the author limited 
his treatment of the problem of 
evil to strictly factual alterna- 
tives. This is his putting of the 
situation : 

there lay before God only 
two alternatives: that of 
of creating other persons 
whose existence must con- 
tain many irrational evils 
and that of not creating at 
all (333). 
Herein is rejected not only the 
possibility of evil as over against 
its factual character, but also the 
basis of freedom is logically de- 
stroyed. Among human persons 
continually the possibility of evil 
is present without its necessary 
actuality. Also it is the presence 
of an alternative which renders 
freedom of rejecting the evil and 
of being loyal to the good, of 
moral value. The possibility of 
evil is inherent in the structure 
of a moral universe, not its fac- 
tual realization. 

Furthermore, reading after a 
self-confessed Personalist, one 
might expect to encounter at 
least a mention of the approach 
to the problem of God by tran- 
scendence and immanence. But 
the neglect of these solutions 
seems to be a major weakness. 
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Of course, one can infer the rea- 
son. When the author specifies 
that “a limitation would consti- 
tute God as finite only if it were 
not a product of his will’ (287), 
he rejects the baby with the 
bath. Transcendence is attrib- 
uted to human personality (351- 
2), but so far as the reviewer 
could determine, except where 
historical conceptions of God are 
recited, no mention of transcend- 
ence was made relative to God. 
The impression was formed that 
such alternatives as transcend- 
ence and immanence in the auth- 
or’s opinion, amounted to dual- 
ism and deserved rejection. In- 
deed, their antithesis amounts to 
dualism anywhere outside of per- 
sonality, but within the context 
of the person, possibly not ex- 
plicable upon the principle of 
rational coherence but certainly 
upon the principle of a practical 
paradox akin to “Kant’s princi- 
ple of the primacy of the prac- 
tical reason” (viii) which the 
author accepts, the two appar- 
ently antithetical principles can 
be both two and one at identical 
instants. That is to say, their 
nature depends upon the point 
from which they are viewed. 
Accordingly, it is incorrect for 
Professor Brightman to reject 
self-limitation as invalid in fav- 
or of an imposed limitation 
either without or within God. 
Self-limitation is a human ex- 
perience of free choice through 
which more genuinely than 
through imposed limitation, self- 
realization is attained. Artists, 
scholars and saints, if such there 
really are, attain by means of 
self-imposed limitations. Simi- 
larly, a free, transcendent, abso- 
lute God conceivably could limit 
himself to immanent relations 
with his handiwork, even to as- 
suming the greatest limitations 
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known to mortals by bringing 
into existence inferior, but free, 
centers of choice. Even though 
no account is made of it, factors 
such as uncreated, eternal laws 
of reason and processes of non- 
rational consciousness “not a 
product of will [of God] or cre- 
ated activity” (337), in reality 
are transcendent in the sense that 
they are superior to, restrictive 
of and exercise authority over 
God. The doctrine of transcend- 
ence would provide for these re- 
calcitrant factors by ascribing 
them to God as transcendent yet 
who at the same moment could 
limit himself by choosing im- 
manence, and functioning simi- 
larly to human persons, under 
two, but not dualistic, aspects 
dependent upon the point of 
view. 

It is academically permissible, 
yet fruitfully devastating, for a 
theistic finitist to pass over ad- 
vances made in the Personalistic 
tradition of Western thought in 
order to resort to the dubious 
and unsatisfactory conceptions 
of God suggested by Plato. Re- 
ferring to Raphael Demos’ book, 
The Philosophy of Plato, Profes- 
sor Brightman says that al- 
though the work appeared while 
his chapter on “Is God Finite” 
was being written, it “presents 
an interpretation of Plato which 
coincides with that of the pres- 
ent writer at nearly every point” 
(338, footnote). Accordingly, 
the author refers to Plato’s no- 
tion of Ideas as patterns as the 
the formal aspect, and to his 
notion of receptacle as the con- 
tent aspect, of the Given, both of 
which Professor Brightman in- 
cludes in God (339). The inten- 
tion of the comparison seems to 
imply that Platonic thought con- 
cerning God was sufficiently de- 
terminate to serve as a type with 
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which the rather nebulous ideas 
of the author could be made to 
conform. But how mistaken is 
the analogy when one reads the 
words of Raphael Demos in the 
volume mentioned above in Chap- 
ter V, entitled ‘‘God.” 
In approaching the topic of 
the Platonic God, the reader 
is baffled by the very con- 
siderable vagueness of the 
discussion of the dialogue. 
The atmosphere is that of 
myth and allegory. ... Not 
only is it difficult to under- 
stand what Plato means by 
God; it is difficult to ascer- 
tain whether he takes God 
seriously—whether he real- 
ly believes in the existence 
of God. ... Or even if we 
grant a place to the con- 
ception of God in Plato’s on- 
tology, we are still hard put 
to explain what he intends 
to convey by the term (99). 
This being the case, then why 
does Professor Brightman ap- 
parently mislead the reader by 
saying “The view may be clari- 
fied by comparing it [the Given 
which is in God] with Plato’s 
conception of a finite God” (338) 

The mention of other loose 
ideas would extend the review 
beyond possible limits. The treat- 
ment of space and time seems to 
be of the Newtonian sort; evo- 
lution, itself hypothetical, is re- 
garded as factual and offered as 
evidence of a finite God; the em- 
pirical method suffers distortion 
at the hands of an a priorism; 
and the ultimate criterion of co- 
herence reduces verification to 
the limits of reason. 

The volume it well written, 
fully documented and should en- 
joy wide reading. We agree 
heartily with the writer where 
he says that 

Whether these views are 
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true or not, it is certain that 
philosophers will not fulfill 
their true function ... Un- 
til they wrestle more earn- 
estly with the problem of 
God (341) 
and one might add, of religion. 
Paul R. Helsel. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. By Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. Pp. xvi, 390. $3.50. 


The Problem of Religious 
Knowledge renders a distinct 
service to the current trends in 
religious intellectual develop- 
ment. The breaking up not mere- 
ly of religous forms of thought, 
but of more basic conceptual pat- 
terns from which religion has 
borrowed generously, necessar- 
ily shifts intellectual activity 
from theological grounds which 
may be reasonably adequate in 
times of peace and prosperity, to 
the maelstrom of change and be- 
coming which characterizes the 
formulation of fundamental con- 
cepts on the primary level we 
call philosophy. Moreover, on 
this level just now interest seems 
to center not in metaphysics, 
postulating assumptions and de- 
riving inferences, but in the na- 
ture and method of knowledge, 
i.e., in epistemology. According- 
ly, thanks should be rendered to 
Professor Macintosh for appre- 
hending vividly and for isolating 
distinctly epistemology as the 
core problem of religion and for 
setting it forth in concise, ma- 
ture and quite persuasive style. 

Reading the volume impresses 
one with the importance of the 
remark that, “the author’s con- 
structive position will be found 
in Part III (Chapters XI, XII, 
oe ee, (Vil)... tn tact, the 
volume is divided into two parts 
so far as content is concerned. 
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One part contains concise, en- 
cyclopedic treatment of histori- 
cal and systematic points of 
view concerning religious knowl- 
edge: extreme monistic realism, 
monistic idealism and dualistic 
realism. Generous testimonials 
of the mystical theory of relig- 
ious experience with critical 
evaluation comprise the discus- 
sion of extreme monistic real- 
ism. The position of monistic 
idealism in religion falls under 
eight divisions and includes such 
subjects as psychologism, psych- 
iatry, humanism and_ logical 
idealism. A wealth of material 
from many thinkers illustrates 
these views of religious knowl- 
edge. Finally dualistic realism 
is explained under such heads 
as theism, agnosticism, value- 
judgments, rationalism, prag- 
matism and irrationalism. 

The most significant part of 
the volume, however, is the ex- 
position of the author’s own 
point of view which he elabor- 
ates under the descriptive term 
of “Critical Monistic Realism in 
Religion.”” Four chapters deal 
with religious perception and 
three kinds of theology: empiri- 
cal, normative and metaphysical. 
Here one is persuaded that the 
problem has fallen within the 
attention of a scholarly and sym- 
pathetic mind. For example, the 
existence of a norm is disclosed 
whereby one may judge that 
transcendent reality is similar 
to that which is experienced im- 
manently: 

in the divine value of the 
spiritual processes depend- 
ably promoted in human ex- 
perience by the divinely 
functioning reality on con- 
dition of the right religious 
adjustment we are in pos- 
session of a norm by which 
to measure all that is 
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claimed to be divine, wheth- 
er immanently and open to 
direct inspection or tran- 
scendently and such as can 
be affirmed by faith. (359) 
Or again, when explaining how 
personal religious intuition ap- 
propriates divine reality as per- 
sonal and operating in religious 
experience, the explanation then 
follows how 
religious intuition turns 
round upon itself and inter- 
prets itself as the work of 
this same divinely function- 
ing reality. ... Not only the 
empirical manifestation of 
the work of a divinely func- 
tioning reality, giving veri- 
fied knowledge of the same, 
is now interpreted as reve- 
lation; the subjectively cer- 
tain imaginal intuition is it- 
self intuited imaginally as 
revelation in the sense of 
divine illumination and 
guidance into truth. In 
other words, faith is itself 
intuited as being “the gift 
of God” (cf. Eph. 2:8) 
(360). 

It would seem that the auth- 
or’s treatment of theology as 
empirical, normative and meta- 
physical divides the question so 
that definite characteristics may 
be predicated of each without 
detriment to the others. Pro- 
fessor Macintosh seems to be- 
lieve that knowledge of any sort 
contains some degree of inter- 
pretation. Implicitly he holds 
that science equally with philos- 
ophy and religion rests upon 
basic assumptions and that so- 
called factual knowledge con- 
tains, even if neglected, a de- 
gree of presumptive knowledge. 
Therefore he declares that in 
empirical theology 

the religious expert has the 
same logical right to pre- 
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suppose it (i.e, the exist- 
ence of a divine reality) as 
the physicist has to presup- 
post the existence of elec- 
tricity. .. . The presuppos- 
ing of the existence of the 
already experienced subject- 
matter of the special sci- 
ences in question is a part 
of the necessary dogmatism 
(from the philosophical 
point of view) of the special 
sciences. It is not an un- 
scientific dogmatism, but 
scientific dogmatism. (192) 


Normative theology emerges 
from the data and certitude of 
the empirical level and, as indi- 
cated above, serves as a yard 
stick by which one may judge 
the transcendent nature of di- 
vine reality to be the same in 
character with the immanent 
and experienceable nature of the 
same reality. The author be- 
lieves that 

transcendent attributes of 
any independently existing 
causal factor, divine or 
other, cannot be incompat- 
ible with its attributes as 
immanent and_ revealed 
(362). 
But a difference between the 
epistemological status of the two 
kinds of knowledge is recognized. 
Knowledge of the empirical sort 
“can be scientific knowledge of 
God as immanent and revealed” 
(364), whereas knowledge of 
the normative kind “must re- 
main of the nature of faith” 
(364). “.... religious intuition 
is primary, the application of 
the norm secondary” (368). 

Within the view of metaphys- 
ical theology, the intuitive certi- 
tude of the empirical level, be- 
comes “temporarily tentative 
for the sake of becoming more 
objectively certain” (374). The 
progression is “from certitude 
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through tentativeness to certain- 
ty” (874). 

But the reviewer met a disap- 
pointment just at the close of 
the volume. Apparently prepar- 
atory points of view seemed to 
anticipate a valid personalistic 
treatment of God and the prob- 
lem of evil. The author takes 
recognition of the “transcendent 
and immanent, as one, and as 
causally operating,” in view of 
which “religious intuition goes 
on to affirm the purposiveness of 
the divine causality” (359). And 
he expresses the gist of such a 
philosophy where he says that 
“there is a continuing self-iden- 
tical subject which endures 
through all changing of mental 
states” (371). Then as Profes- 
sor Macintosh grapples with the 
problem of evil he mires down 
into an illogical and hopeless di- 
lemma. As he states it, we have 

either to maintain that any 
“evil” other than what man 
as a free agent causes is not 
evil but good, or else to 
posit a principle of evil in 
the personal nature of God, 
as Professor E. S. Bright- 
man does. (338) 
But, rejecting this slough, Pro- 
fessor Macintosh bogs down in 
another. This evidently is due to 
the fact that he fails to pursue 
the path which logic would seem 
to indicate. Earlier the author 
accepts the transcendent nature 
of God which provided him de- 
fensible ground of eternal and 
absolute laws and _ qualities. 
Now, however, he deserts this 
assumption and restricts his 
conception of God to the limita- 
tions of immanence. Out of this 
one-sided limitation, logically 
difficulty results. Does the auth- 
or withdraw from the apparent 
paradox of relating transcend- 
ence and immanence in an iden- 
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tical context? Apparently not on 
the human level as shown above. 
Moreover, the “dilemma” that 
he mentions seems to amount to 
something similar to paradox. 


Moreover, by failing to de- 
velop the possibilities of limita- 
tion of God as self-imposed, Pro- 
fessor Macintosh rejects the 
only logical ground of freedom. 
Imposed limitations reject free- 
dom, whereas the highest free- 
dom known to finite self-con- 
sciousness results from self-im- 
posed limitations. Failing these 
possibilities, the writer takes 
refuge in an apparent dualism 
as impossible as that of Profes- 
sor Brightman’s and which pro- 
hibits the logical ground of free- 
dom, human and divine. His put- 
ting of it is this: 

In our opinion it is just as 
well to... take the distinc- 
tion between mind and mat- 
ter as ultimate for meta- 
physics .. . God is not all- 
inclusive mind. ... There is 
a world for God which is 
not just part of his mental 
life. ... What is meant to 
be suggested ... is that the 
vast cosmos is God‘s phys- 
ical body. (3877-8). 

One wonders why such estim- 
able and thoughtful minds, vol- 
untarily or of compulsion, are 
obliged to come to terms with 
personalistic thought at separate 
points along the path of develop- 
ment, and then shy from the 
logic which would indicate con- 
clusions as to ultimate issues. 
There is much of value and 
scholarship in this excellent vol- 
ume. The reviewer has been 
greatly stimulated by a careful 
reading of it and will use it ex- 
tensively in his course, but re- 
grets its unhappy ending. 

P.R.H. 
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Logic and Science 
LOGIC AND THE COSMIC ORDER. By 


Louis F. Anderson. The Theistic Society 
New York. 1939. Pp. 92. 


Logic and the Cosmic Order is 
one of a series of three volumes 
by Mr. Anderson; the others be- 
ing Psychology and the Cosmic 
Order, and God and the Cosmic 
Order. 

Its purpose is to work out the 
“paramount principles of all 
fundamental sciences.” This am- 
bitious goal is to be achieved by 
founding logic upon Ontology, 
and is inspired because of con- 
flicts in the field of religion, per- 
plexities in philosophy, and the 
low state of the human order of 
life. It is assumed that the soul 
is capable of apprehending the 
lawfulness in the Cosmic Order. 
The three orders of lawfulness 
thus apprehended are, the super- 
spiritual, which is the logical 
principle; the spiritual, which is 
the logical process, and the na- 
tural, which is the logical effect. 
In turn the logical principle has 
the three categories of absolute- 
ness, objectivity and causality; 
the logical process has three 
categories of relativity, subjec- 
tivity and finality; and the log- 
ical effect has three categories of 
definability, negativity and posi- 
tivity. 

The super-spiritual lawfulness 
provides the axiological element 
and prevents logic from being an 
abstract science. Spiritual law- 
fulness is expressed in the au- 
tonomous forces of will, con- 
sciousness and feeling. In the 
natural sphere lawfulness is 
found in energy, radiation and 
vibration, the principles of me- 
chanical movements. 

In spite of a heavy style and a 
thoroughly scholastic terminol- 
ogy, there are many profound 
insights in the book. On the 
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whole it is a defense of Cosmic 
Realism, on the one hand against 
the recent concern of logic with 
psychological idealism, and on 
the other against the tendency 
toward abstractness of the pure- 
ly formal or symbolic logic. The 
failure to recognize the distinc- 
tion between dogmas asserted as 
fact, and postulates or presuppo- 
sitions, mars the work from the 
viewpoint of the non-scholastic 
reader. Herbert L. Searles. 


MATHEMATICS AND THE IMAG- 
INATION. By Edward Kasner and 
James Newman. Simon Schuster, New 
York. Pp. xiv, 380. $2.75. 


Many people will feel under 
distinct obligation to Professor 
Kasner and his collaborator Mr. 
Newman for this delightful in- 
cursion which they foster into 
the sometime dreary realm of 
mathematics. As they set it 
forth it is anything but drear, 
for they see that the way is pro- 
fusely illustrated and prepared 
for the understanding of any but 
the dullest readers. Too often 
“the mathematician is regarded 
as the hermit who knows little 
of the ways of life outside his 
cell, who spends his time com- 
pounding incredible and incom- 
prehensible theories in a strange 
clipped, unintelligible jargon.” 
(xiii) It is the purpose of the 
authors to drag the science out 
into the light and give the com- 
mon man a chance to share its 
secrets. 

What most popular books 
on mathematics have tried 
to do is either to discuss it 
philosophically, or to make 
clear the stuff once learned 
and already forgotten. In 
this respect our purpose in 
writing has been somewhat 
different. Haute vulgariza- 
tion is the term applied by 
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the French to that happy 
result which neither offends 
by its condescension nor 
leaves obscure in a mass of 
technical verbiage. It has 
been our aim to extend the 
process of haute vulgariza- 
tion to those outposts of 
mathematics which are 
mentioned, if at all, only in 
a whisper; which are re- 
ferred to, if at all, only by 
name; to show by its very 
diversity something of the 
character of mathematics, 
of its bold, untrammeled 
spirit, of how, as both an 
art and a science, it has con- 
tinued to lead the creative 
faculties beyond even imag- 
ination and intuition. (xiv) 
Who that spent a portion of 
his youth (mis-spent some mod- 
ern educators would say) over 
conic sections, solid geometry, 
differential and integral calculus, 
and then turned to pursuits that 
were far removed, but has felt 
an occasional longing to return 
to the old text-books (sold to the 
College book-dealer), and re- 
cover with a maturer mind some 
of the fascinating problems of 
mathematics? To all such this 
book will bring a real joy be 
cause of its intelligibility and its 
wit. To those who have won- 
dered at the jargon of the math- 
ematicians, it brings an easy 
way of enlightenment. They will 
have access not only to the old 
mathematical puzzles but an ap- 
praisal of their betting chances 
and an orientation into such 
problems of the hour, as non- 
Euclidean geometry, with the 
reasons and the wherefores. 
Though the authors show the 
keenness of their mathematical 
erudition, they keep withal to 
the scientific spirit, recognizing 
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mathematics for what it is, a 
construct of the human mind 
whose laws are laid down in the 
original premises. We can by 
changing our original postulates 
get a new mathematics which 
may itself be judged by its prag- 
matic value. Thus emphasis is 
put upon the imagination “which 
leaps ahead of the slow-moving 
caravan of well ordered thought 
and often scouts out reality long 
before its ponderous master..’ 
(362) RL Y.E, 


SCIENCE AND THE CLASSICS. By 
D’Arcy W. Thompson. St. Andrews 
University Publications No. XLIV, Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. Pp. 
viii, 264. $1.00. 


This wholly delightful book of 
essays will act as an antidote to 
the claims of those admirers of 
our own age who entertain the 
idea that the past was devoid of 
scientific knowledge. The author 
brings from his store of knowl- 
edge things new and old to de- 
light the reader. We learn how 
meticulous was the scientific ob- 
servation of Aristotle, which 
waited for parallel in the “dis- 
coveries” of our time. These 
“discoveries” might have been 
our own, taken from the lore of 
the great Greek, if we had been 
only wise enough and scientific 
enough to check the information 
that he left us. The whole book 
provides an impetus toward a 
better knowledge of the past and 
a foundation of respect for a 
period that moderns have come 
largely to despise. Many read- 
ers will thank the author for 
thus bringing together within 
the compass of this small volume 
such a choice collection of ma- 
terial which was originally given 
in various addresses before 
learned bodies. RTF: 
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Social Sciences 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS SOCI- 
ETY. By Abram Kardiner. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 1939. Pp. 
xxvi, 503. $3.50. 


The Individual and His Soci- 
ety is an attempt to work out a 
technique for coordinating so- 
cial anthropology and psychol- 
ogy. Psychological problems are 
approached from the viewpoint 
of psychoanalysis. The relation 
of the individual to selected in- 
stitutions in our culture is 
studied, and then the transition 
is made to similar situations in 
aboriginal cultures. Part II, the 
descriptive section of the val- 
ume, contains two ethnological 
reports by Ralph Linton consist- 
ing of very complete and lucid 
accounts of Marquesan and Tan- 
ala cultures. Economic, social, 
tribal, religious and legal insti- 
tutions are surveyed. These cul- 
tures are then brought into psy- 
chological focus and analyzed 
under the concepts of primary 
and secondary institutions, and 
basic personality structure. Pri- 
mary institutions are those 
which create the basic and ines- 
capable problems of adaptation. 
Secondary institutions are cre- 
ations resulting from the im- 
pact of primary institutions up- 
on basic personality structure. 
These effects take the form of 
neurotic reactions and raise the 
problem of successful or unsuc- 
cessful accommodation. 

Part III consists of a theoreti- 
cal discussion, and is a review 
and exposition of Freudian so- 
cial psychology and psychopath- 
ology and their application to 
sociology. Difficulties in the ap- 
plication of the Freudian psy- 
chology to sociology are en- 
countered due e-recially to the 
Freudian assumpt'™ of the uni- 
versality of the Oedipus com- 
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plex and its ignoring of the 
bearing of institutions on the 
complex. The present work de- 
parts from this view in that 
basic personality structure is re- 
garded as the result of the inter- 
action between the individual 
and institutions. This study does 
not claim to be definitive in any 
respect, but leaves many ques- 
tions unanswered. The method 
is, however, extremely sugges- 
tive for application to various 
cultures and types of institu- 
tions and as a technique for a 
science of society, and will be 
read with profit both by anthro- 
pologists and sociologists. 
H.L.S. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY i500-1815. By 
Mitchell B. Garrett. American Book 
Company, New York. Pp. xii, 715. $4.00. 


Garrett’s European History 
1500-1815 is intended as a text- 
book for undergraduates and as 
such most admirably fills the re- 
quirements. It is the author’s 
purpose to provide a text not 
without details but without un- 
related details which failing is 
the bane of many histories. The 
siezing and holding unrelated de- 
tails makes the study of history 
both difficult and uninteresting. 
The relationship that exists be- 
tween events is not only fascin- 
ating but enables the mind to 
retain many facts which would 
otherwise be lost to view. An- 
other point of value is the skill 
with which the material is or- 
ganized and the place given to 
the underlying philosophy of eco- 
nomic, social, literary and artis- 
tic culture. This keeps the book 
from falling into a mere chron- 
ology of events and provides the 
interpretive and relational ma- 
terial. 

If any criticism is made of the 
book it might be pointed out that 
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considerably more than half of 
it is devoted to the history of 
France. While this may not be 
altogether out of proportion to 
the influence of France upon Eu- 
ropean culture of the period, 
there will seem to some a dis- 
parity in the amount of space 
given to all the remainder of Eu- 
rope. While the comparison is 
not altogether fair yet adding up 
the pages given to England spe- 
cifically is sixty-seven, to Ger- 
many forty, to Spain twenty- 
two, to Switzerland fifteen, while 
France and her institutions is 
accorded more than three hun- 
dred. However, the general ex- 
cellence of the work makes this 
criticism less formidable and the 
excuse must be the central point 
which French affairs held in the 
whole cultural development of 
the period. Teachers of history 
will welcome this text which has 
grown out of twenty-five years 
of teaching experience, employs 
a fascinating style, is copiously 
illustrated and beautifully print- 
ed. It should receive the careful 
consideration of every commit- 
tee seeking a desirable an 


HISTORIAN AND SCIENTIST. By 
Gaetano Salvemini. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass. Pp. Vili, 
203. 


History, for Mr. Salvemini, is 
not quite the same as social 
science. The one aims to “re- 
create the past without pretense 
at determining laws,” while the 
other “attempts to determine the 
laws of human behavior.” On 
the other hand, history is not 
mere erudition. ‘“Erudition pre- 
pares bricks for the historian. 
The historian is the architect.” 
He is not, to be sure, to strain 
his imagination. The historical 
novel and literary biography are 
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not history. Rather, the histor- 
ian must hold himself to the 
facts, indulging in hypotheses 
only when necessary. But facts 
include causes and it is part of 
the historian’s task to trace 
causes and results. At this point, 
however, it would have been 
helpful if Mr. Salvemini had 
made clear the sense in which 
these causal relations are not 
identical with or related to the 
laws which he made the sole 
property of the social scientist. 

Inevitably taking up the ques- 
tion whether history and the 
social sciences are sciences, Mr. 
Salvemini says that it is not es- 
sential to a science as such that 
it attain the high degree of ac- 
curacy and predicability which 
characterizes the physical sci- 
ences. The social sciences and 
history are complex and impre- 
cise but are sciences for all that. 
Nor is it essential to a science 
that it be free from bias. Bias 
is inevitable, but in its admission 
lies the possibility of its dis- 
count. 

Objectivity results not from 
absence of bias but from 
controversy between con- 
flicting preconceptions, a 
controversy which is at bot- 
tom cooperation. ... Scien- 
tific research is a series of 
successive approaches to 
truth. 
Mr. Salvemini apparently means 
that the knowledge of each and 
every individual is a composite 
of truth and bias and that the 
truth element can be disengaged 
by a deliberate spot-lighting of 
the contextual bias. 

The teacher does not possess 
the infallibility of the mathema- 
tician and the physical scientist. 
The field of social affairs is one 
in which the self-styled expert 
must be viewed with distrust. 
But the alternative is not a color- 
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less presentation of conflicting 
viewpoints. A tolerance which 
springs from a lack of moral 
backbone, which “understands all 
principles and has none’”—this 
is not what is wanted. 
We will do well to under- 
stand ‘who gets, what, when 
and how.’ But we must not 
fail to keep in mind that 
whoever gets what is not his 
due is a thief and a rascal, 
and that our civilization will 
break down if the school 
fails to teach the incoming 
generation that there are 
some things that are not 
done. 

It is this last point that Mr. 
Salvemini is most interested to 
make, this and the earlier one 
that the broad and deep mind is 
not necessarily the erudite mind 
—hboth points according well 
with the educational philosophy 
of Pres. Hutchins at whose uni- 
versity the lectures were given. 

L. M. Pape. 


Aesthetics and Intellectual 
Architecture 


A HISTORY OF ESTHETICS. By Kath- 
erine Everett Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. xx, 582. $4.25. 


A History of Esthetics kills 
many birds with one stone. It is 
comprehensive, covering the de- 
velopment of Esthetics in Eu- 
rope and America from its be- 
ginnings among the Pre-Socratic 
Greeks to the present day. It is 
detailed, and supported by a 
wealth of references to original 
sources. It is accurate and schol- 
arly. It is objective and written 
without philosophic or other 
bias. Last but not least, it is 
interesting and readable—which 
is in itself something of a feat 
considering the size and com- 
plexity and fussiness of the field 
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with which it deals. It is both a 
book to be read with pleasure 
and profit by the layman inter- 
ested in Esthetics, and a valuable 
book of reference for the pro- 
fessional student or teacher of 
the subject. 

One fault, however, can per- 
haps be found with it. It tends 
to peter out a little at the end. 
Contemporary theories of esthet- 
ics are dealt with scantily and in 
a somewhat uneven manner. For 
example, some account is given 
of the “play theory” of Spencer 
and Lange and Groos, and of 
Lipp’s “empathy,” whereas the 
equally important thories of 
Véron, Hirn, Marshall, Santay- 
ana, Freud, Bullough, Mtnster- 
berg, Mumford, Dewey, and 
other contemporary estheticians 
are passed over with scarcely a 
word, and indeed in some cases 
are not even mentioned. Still his 
dwindling Tale of the Mouse, does 
not seriously detract from the 
general excellence of the fat and 
at the same time lively work to 
which it is appended. 

B. A. G. Fuller. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE IN- 
TELLIGIBLE UNIVERSE IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF PLOTINUS. By 
A. H. Armstrong. Cambridge Classical 
Studies WI. Cambridge University 
Press, London. Pp. xii, 126. $1.75. 


This learned and thorough 
analysis of some of the intrica- 
cies of the Plotinian philosophy 
is a valuable addition to the lit- 
erature dealing with Plotinus. 
One by one Mr. Armstrong picks 
to pieces the concepts of the One, 
of Nous, and Soul, and reveals in 
them certain recurrent incon- 
sistencies, explicable in part at 
least, by the convergence upon 
Plotinus of Pythagorean, Pla- 
tonic. Aristotelian, Stoic, and 
neo-Pythagorean influences, and, 
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to some extent, of the spirit, 
though not the letter, of the 
Oriental mystery religions. The 
effect of these often opposing 
forces is a certain persistent 
vacillation in his thought. Thus 
there is a tendency to conceive 
the One now as a blank, inde- 
scribable unity of which nothing 
can be predicated (a concept 
traceable, perhaps, through the 
neo-Pythagoreans to Speusip- 
pus), now as “a being to which 
predicates can be applied and 
about which logical distinctions 
can be made” (a view attribut- 
able to Aristotelian influence), 
now as worshipful and an object 
of religious devotion (an atti- 
tude incipient in the Stoics, but 
given an emphasis original to 
Plotinus himself), now as a mys- 
tical fusion of worshipped and 
worshipper that abolishes other- 
ness and overcomes and negates 
the distinction between subject 
and object, the finite self and 
God. 

So, too, the doctrine of eman- 
ation fluctuates between a view 
conserving the Platonic-Aristo- 
telian doctrine of the priority of 
the Actual to the Potential, ex- 
pressed in the analogy of the 
radiation of light from the sun, 
and the Stoic evolutionary, pan- 
theistic view of the unfolding of 
the Potential in the Actual, ex- 
pressed in the analogy of the 
growth of the plant from the 
seed or the root. Mr. Armstrong 
feels, however, that the occa- 
sional trend towards evolution- 
ary pantheism is only accidental 
and that eventually the Plotin- 
ian doctrine of Emanation is 
“teleological rather than evolu- 
tionary, the beginning is the 
End, the Cause of being, which 
is above actuality, not below it.” 

In the doctrine of Nous, a sim- 
ilar fusion of incompatible ele- 
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ments is noted. Intelligible mat- 
ter, to a discussion of which Mr. 
Armstrong devotes considerable 
space, is compounded none too 
happily of the Indeterminate 
Dyad of Plato as manipulated 
by the post-Platonic Pythagor- 
eans and of Aristotelian matter 
in its aspect of pure Potential- 
ity. Again, the multiple content 
of the Intelligible world engen- 
dered by Nous as the distinctive 
object of its contemplation does 
not wholly accord with Plotinus’ 
insistence that Nows turns back 
to the One for its Beatific Vision 
and self-fulfillment. This diffi- 
culty Mr. Armstrong feels, is 
dealt with to Plotinus’ satisfac- 
tion in passages — reminiscent 
in some respects of Philo — to 
the effect that “the Forms, num- 
ber, the internal multiplicity of 
the One-Being, are the way in 
which the One is apprehended by 
and informs Nous. The incurable 
multiplicity of the Divine Mind 
causes the One itself to be mir- 
rored in it, not in its own sim- 
plicity but as multiform.” The 
description of this multiform 
content betrays Platonic, Aristo- 
telian, and later Stoic influences, 
with the accent strongly on Plato 
and Aristotle rather than on 
Posidonius, as some students of 
Plotinus have maintained. The 
inclusion of Ideas of individuals 
as well as genera in the Intelli- 
gible World seems to be a protest 
against the Stoic, Traducian 
view that the logos and soul of 
the child as well as its body are 
derived from its parents. 

Soul is divided by Plotinus 
into a higher and a lower, part- 
ly, in Mr. Armstrong’s opinion, 
because his Aristotelian view of 
Nous unfitted it for the creative 
role of the Platonic Demiurge 
and thereby forced Soul to as- 
sume the dual role of Demiurge 
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and created World Soul. Again, 
the double vision from which 
Nous suffers plagues also the 
higher Soul. She is external to 
the Universe, but must also be 
immanent in it—which can only 
be accomplished by emanating a 
lower soul, called by Plotinus 
“Nature”; “This emanation is 
to all intents and purposes a 
fourth hypostasis, a fourth stage 
in the descent of being from the 
One.” 

One could wish that Mr. Arm- 
strong had said more about the 
Plotinian doctrine of matter. 
The difficulties and duplicity of 
this concept, which vacillates be- 
tween a positive and a negative 
pole, he leaves almost untouched. 
He does, however, make some 
reference to the dilemma in 
which Plotinus found himself 
when it came to the question of 
the goodness of the material 
world. On the one hand, influ- 
ences, to which the Stoics had 
already given an explicit formu- 
lation, disposed Plotinus to view 
the Universe as through and 
through an expression of ration- 
ality and goodness and providen- 
tial direction. On the other 
hand, he was confronted both 
with the fact of sin and suffer- 
ing and with the fall and degen- 
eration necessitated by his doc- 
trine of emanation. But no more 
in Mr. Armstrong’s discussion 
than in Plotinus himself is any 
means indicated of avoiding this 
dilemma or of extricating the 
Plotinian philosophy from its 
horns. B.A.G.F. 


How Have the Mighty Fallen 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By Lewis 
V. Cummings. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. Pp. 462. $3.75. 


One could scarcely catch a bet- 
ter insight into the methods and 
principles (or lack of them) 
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which rules the modern dictator 
than by the perusal of Lewis V. 
Cummings’ Alexander the Great. 
One finds here all the subter- 
fuges of secret armament, of 
false assurances, of treaties 
made with full intention of 
breaking them, of treacherous 
appeasement intended to calm 
the fears of the credulous until 
the hour for striking at unpre- 
pared and helpless foes has 
come. Add to this the heartless 
“purges” by which Alexander 
ridded himself of all opposing 
opinions or of individuals who 
still dreamed of freedom, the 
wanton destruction of human 
life, of non-combatants, and the 
ruthless enslaving of the surviv- 
ors, and you have a picture 
which no living man expected to 
see repeated in history, but 
which is the unhappy fact of the 
current scene. One wonders if a 
like denouement may yet become 
history as he ponders over the 
insanity which finally clouded 
Alexander’s end. If we have been 
accustomed to glorify Alexan- 
der’s generalship with a certain 
admiration it will be well to read 
this book. Clever generalship 
there undoubtedly was, but of 
treachery, lust and broken prom- 
ises there was more, and the real 
stature of the man is disclosed 
by these careful and extensive 
researches which Mr. Cummings 
has so painstakingly gathered 
from history. We are presented 
with the detailed campaigns 
from the first tribal battles by 
which Alexander forced recog- 
nition as “protector” of the 
Greeks, to the tragic and drunk- 
en finale in Babylon. Alexander 
not only believed in and taught 
the superiority and divine right 
of the Greek race to enslave all 
other peoples, but he also insane- 
ly thought himself a god and en- 
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forced worship of himself. Upon 
the occasion of his posing as 
Dionysius the aged Diogenes was 
said to have remarked: “If Al- 
exander is Dionysius, then I am 
Serapis.” Diogenes seems to 
have been the only man of his 
time who kept his head, figura- 
tively and in fact, frankly dis- 
closing to Alexander his opinion 
of the tyrant and winning his 
admiration: “By the gods, if I 
were not Alexander, I would 
wish to be Diogenes.” - R.T.F. 


Shall the Dead Live Again? 


THE UNOBSTRUCTED UNIVERSE. By 
Stewart Edward White. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. Pp. 320. $2.50. 


Stewart Edward White’s The 
Unobstructed Universe is some- 
thing quite different from the 
ordinary work on psychic re- 
search and yet it will be of inter- 
est both to the extreme “psychic 
researchers” and to those who 
keep their feet more firmly on 
the ground. The feeling of the 
reviewer has been that almost 
without exception the efforts 
that have been made to deter- 
mine the future state and exist- 
ence of the dead has begun by a 
gross misunderstanding of the 
nature of the soul or self, and of 
personality. It has for the most 
part concerned itself with “ma- 
terial manifestations,” which as- 
sume that the reality of exist- 
ence is primarily material. Such 
a basis lends itself not only to 
all types of misunderstanding 
but is an open invitation to fraud 
as well. Few so-called seances 
can be cleared of the suspicion 
of trickery. The author of The 
Unobstructed Universe believes 
in the reality and significance of 
spiritual values, and builds his 
work upon this better basis. 
Whether one agrees with him or 
not it is difficult not to be im- 
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pressed with the sanity and the 
originality of his views as offer- 
ing quite a new suggestion of the 
relations that obtain between the 
living and the dead, or as he 
would undoubtedly say the living 
here and the more living there. 
He seems to propose a resort to 
the sub-consciousness or inner 
consciousness of the mind for 
communication rather than to 
the usual mummeries of dark- 
ness and deception. The work is 
highly suggestive and interest- 
ing. 


An Inescapable Thinker 


THE HERITAGE OF KANT. Edited by 
George Tapley Whitney and David F. 
Bowers. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Pp. xi, 426. 
$4.50. 


The death of Professor George 
Tapley Whitney in 1938, for 
twenty-nine years a member of 
the philosophy staff at Princeton 
University, left unfinished a co- 
operative volume on Kant which 
he had in project. Under the 
able editorship of his colleague, 
David F. Bowers, this work has 
now been brought to completion. 
The Heritage of Kant consists of 
seventeen expository and critical 
essays, by as many contributors, 
who were with two exceptions 
colleagues or students of Profes- 
sor Whitney at Princeton. These 
essays deal with various phases 
of Kant’s thought, and are 
grouped into four sections con- 
cerned with Kant and the prob- 
lems of knowledge, of conduct, 
of art, and of religion. While 
adequate reference to all of the 
contributing authors of this vol- 
ume is impossible here, note may 
be taken of several of them. 

Ledger Wood, discussing “The 
Transcendental Method,” argues 

The unity of apperception 
is the category of categories 
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which would retain its es- 
sential significance in the 
Kantian epistemology even 
if deprived of its idealistic 
status and thus the thesis 
that the underlying unity of 
of experience must derive 
from an idealistic principle 
is one of the gratuitous as- 
sumptions of the Kantian 
epistemology. . . . Kant’s 
philosophy would be far 
more available for the use 
of contemporary thinkers 
when the whole transcen- 
dental paraphernalia is 
abandoned and its insights 
are expressed in the lan- 
guage of present-day psy- 
chology and epistemology. 
F. S. C. Northrop, in an essay 
on “Natural Science and the 
Critical Philosophy of Kant,” 
concludes: 

Kant’s emphasis upon the 
subjective conditions of 
knowledge and the attendant 
presence of scientific con- 
cepts not derived completely 
from the senses still stands, 
but that the transcendental 
interpretation placed upon 
these subjective conditions 
by his critical philosophy, 
reasonable and necessary as 
it seemed in his day, is no 
longer justified on scientific 
grounds or necessary for 
epistemological reasons. 

David F. Bowers writes on 
“Kant’s Criticism of Metaphys- 
ics.” After indicating the am- 
biguity in Kant’s use of the word 
“metaphysics,” he states: 

I am not convinced that 
there is any more reason for 
supposing that metaphysical 
propositions are meaning- 
less than there is for sup- 
posing that they are unveri- 
fiable. 

W. H. Sheldon, in “Some Bad 
Results of Kant’s Thought,” con- 
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tends that the critical philosophy 
perpetuated the subjectivistic 
and _ intellectualistic tradition 
stemming from Descartes. What 
this movement failed to see is the 
fact that metaphysics is an out- 
growth of action, not of the play- 
attitude. Reality is a concept that 
emerges from the fact of the 
foreign limitation upon action 
and “the compulsion of the ob- 
ject upon action.” 

Morris R. Cohen discusses “A 
Critique of Kant’s Philosophy of 
Law.” He contends that 

Many details of the Kantian 
jurisprudence are _ anti- 
quated and many more are 
likely to be so very soon. 
But Kant’s attempt at a phi- 
losophy of law is still signi- 
ficant. 

Wilbur M. Urban, in an essay 
on “Kant and Modern Axiology” 
argues that in the Critique of 
Pure Reason Kant gave preced- 
ence to Values. 

It is at this point that 
Kant, more than anywhere 
else, shows his kinship with 
the continuous European 
tradition. If my interpreta- 
tion of the axiological ele- 
ment in the Kantian philos- 
ophy is sound, Kant’s whole 
procedure, when all three 
Critiques are taken into con- 
sideration, may be looked 
upon as a reinterpretation 
of that tradition. 

In a sympathetic ‘“Re-assess- 
ment of Kant’s Aesthetic The- 
ory,” Theodore M. Greene in- 
sists that 

Had Kant fully realized 
the epistemological implica- 
tions of [his] doctrine of 
aesthetical Ideas, he could 
hardly have persisted in 
branding all aesthetic re- 
sponse as non-cognitive and 
all beauty as merely sub- 
jective to the beholder. 
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Lack of space prevents refer- 
ence to illuminating essays in- 
cluded in the volume by Samuel 
M. Thompson, Newton P. Stall- 
knecht, Robert Scoon, D. W. Got- 
shalk, Waldemar O. Doescher, 
W. T. Jones, Philip M. Kretsch- 
mann, Barrows Dunham, R. W. 
Bretall, and A. Hazard Dakin. 

Wilbur Long. 


In the Realm of Religion 


THE MESSAGE OF ISLAM. By 4. 
Yusuf Ali. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., New York. Pp. 127. $1.25. 


The Wisdom of the East 
S-ries, so ably edited by Cran- 
mer Byng and Alan Watts, is 
doing a real service to the cause 
of international good-will, in a 
time when that commodity is at 
a vast premium by the publica- 
tion of the significant parts of 
world literature that make to- 
ward a deeper understanding of 
the sources of national and re- 
ligious feeling. 

The Message of Islam is a 
resumé of the teaching of the 
Koran with special reference to 
the spiritual and moral strug- 
gles of the human soul. The se- 
lections are made in this case 
by A. Yusuf Ali, who is also the 
author of a translation and com- 
mentary on the Koran which oc- 
cupied 1849 large pages. The 
present work gathers together 
the free running commentary of 
the larger work which was much 
admired and sought after. Thus 
we have in brief form and poetic 
style the more significant por- 
tions of Mohammedan religious 
teaching. The author has pre- 
pared the work in the interest 
of a larger sense of brotherhood 
and in the hope of a pooling of 
spiritual resources among men 
of good-will. 
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MANIFOLD UNITY. By Collum. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., New York. 
Pp. 115. $1.25. 


Quite similar in purpose has 
been the effort of Collum in 
Manifold Unity to provide an 
understanding of the Oriental 
struggle after inner harmony 
and to bring to the attention of 
the western world the more spir- 
itual aspirations of the Oriental 
mind. This he does under the 
various sub-titles of Karuna, Di- 
vine Compassion ; Harmonia, the 
logic and the law; Ma-Khru, the 
voice and the word; and Chan- 
dras, a poem. 

The time is already at hand 
when good Christians will at- 
tempt, not to show the super- 
iority of their faith over all 
others, but rather to declare to 
the world its cosmic and uni- 
versal nature. If Christianity is 
of cosmic nature it must inevit- 
ably claim its kinship with all 
other truly spiritual aspirations 
that are displayed in other 
faiths. It can no longer safely 
ignore what the wisdom of other 
ages has taught the spirit of 
man. Any effort to hide the 
good points and truths of other 
faiths is not an evidence of 
faith in Christianity but rather 
of unfaith. If our faith is worth 
anything it can withstand any 
criticism and but shine the 
brighter in the presence of all 
religion of lesser worth. Men of 
good-will and religious faith 
must now stand together lest 
civilization itself fall. R.T.F. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. By 
Martin Dibelius. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. vi, 148. $1.50. 


To our distressed and tumultu- 
ous age this exegesis of the 
Sermon on the Mount will come 
with comfort and with a clearing 
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of ideas. For the Sermon on the 
Mount is the very heart of the 
Gospel, and on every side it is 
being declared impracticable for 
this present world. The result 
has been that Christianity has 
been by many pronounced im- 
practicable, and much of the 
world has been led to doubt its 
efficacy in the world of affairs. 
This phase of the problem is set 
rorth by Professor Dibelius, in 
which he shows that the Sermon 
must not be divorced from its 
eschatological setting. It does 
present the eternal truth of the 
Kingdom of God, but is not real- 
izable until that Kingdom is 
brought in. These sayings were 
gathered from the teachings of 
Jesus in an age which looked for 
the immediate advent of the 
Kingdom. It is the same old 
story of the entertainment of 
ideals that for the moment 
may be unrealizable. We cannot 
achieve them in the present state 
of society and we are damned if 
we do not strive toward them. 
Because they are not now achiev- 
able does not excuse man for dis- 
carding the ideal or from doing 
his best to realize the perfect 
condition. The author holds that 
Kierkegaard, Tolstoi, and Dos- 
toievsky failed in their efforts 
to apply the beatitudes to their 
own age because they did not 
realize the unattainability of the 
perfect and eternal truth in the 
present and temporal process. 
Professor Dibelius’ standing 
as an exegete and his sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the Chris- 
tian viewpoint give special sig- 
nificance to his words, and will 
serve to bring clarity to dis- 
tressed minds. BRE. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMAN PROG- 
RESS. By Floyd S. Kinney. Distributed 
by the author, Galesburg, Michigan. Pp. 
115. $1.50. (Mimeographed.) 
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In The Religion of Human 
Progress, Floyd S. Kinney has 
given us a book that will not at- 
tract by its style or composition 
but will stimulate and challenge 
by its thought. The book, as the 
sub-title suggests, is a cultural 
and social approach to the recon- 
struction of religion. Written 
from the point of view of a 
naturalism which has broadened 
out to include what we term the 
social and spiritual, it gives an 
excellent survey through fifteen 
chapters of the historical, cul- 
tural and philosophical factors 
which make necessary a new or- 
ientation in religious thinking. 

The central insight, developed 
from several angles, is that re- 
ligion “is a conscious and pur- 
poseful direction of the spiritual 
life of man toward the fuller 
realization of the human values 
potential in a scientific and 
democratic culture.” Religion is 
therefore not an independent 
phenomenon created by forces 
outside man, nor a metaphysical 
construct, but a product of man’s 
culture and rooted in the very 
inner life of man. In the defense 
of this position he draws heavily 
upon the new “gestalt”? psychol- 
ogy and sociology with its em- 
phasis upon the collective social 
process and the philosophical 
concept of emergent evolution 
with its theory of levels. By root- 
ing religion in the nature of man 
rather than of God he redefines 
religion as well as naturalism. 
Because man does not derive his 
spiritual values from Godhead 
but from his own depths does not 
mean, however, that the book is 
atheistic. To so label it is to be 
superficial and fail to see that 
his naturalism transcends the 
Theistic-Atheistic controversy. 


Many individuals, and the re- 
viewer counts himself among the 
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number, will wish the author 
had more clearly expressed him- 
self on some points of that con- 
troversy. Many have come to be- 
lieve that it is possible also to 
transcend the naturalistic-super- 
natural controversy. Both words 
seem outmoded and capable of 
misunderstanding. Naturalistic 
philosophies of integration such 
as Whitehead, Smuts, and Wie- 
man have developed would seem 
to furnish a better synthesis of 
man’s emotional and intellectual 
interests and avoid the break 
with the depths of religion than 
the more positivistic approach 
of Mr. Kinney. His naturalism 
might, it would seem, work into 
a naturalistic theism possessing 
a theology but a different type 
of theology than has tradition- 
That the author has traced with 
ally carried religious thinking. 
skill and intellectual discernment 
the forces which will need con- 
sideration in the analysis of that 
question no one will deny who 
has read the book. 
Royal G. Hall. 


LIVING RELIGIONS AND A WORLD 
FAITH. By William Ernest Hocking. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. 291. $2.50. 


Professor Hocking’s book is a 
significant contribution to the 
religious thought of our times. 
Given as the recent Hibbert Lec- 
tures they have the breadth and 
sweep of a man of large vision 
and strong faith and a religious 
insight which can see and admit 
religion wherever he finds it. The 
work is of a special value as sug- 
gesting a working hypothesis on 
which men of good-will, of every 
religious heritage, can come to- 
gether in mutual understanding 
and self-respect. This he rightly 
feels is the natural task of Chris- 

_tianity as a universal religion 
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which has been too often local- 
ized and confused with provin- 
cial practices, traditions and out- 
looks. 


He believes in the essential 
role of religion in any civiliza- 
tion both because it contains re- 
lease from localisms and because 
without at least “emotional traces 
of past religion the state would 
be powerless to punish crime.” 
(52) 

We are not, he holds, likely as 
Christians to dispose of other 
religions by showing them to be 
in error (p. 100) and discusses 
his own reactions to other faiths 
(p. 96) which bring him a sense 
of freedom and self-respect in 
the feeling that certain tradi- 
tional fetters and brow-beatings 
have dropped away. Moreover, 
from its cosmic character Chris- 
tianity can well afford to recog- 
nize as its own any good which 
is recognizable in other faiths. 

If a Moslem in his per- 
sonal experience finds his 
God all-loving as well as all- 
just and all-powerful, and 
has thus through the way 
of Islam arrived at what 
the Christian regards as 
truth about God, how can 
the Christian deny him the 
right to that development 
within his own religion?” 
( p. 108) 

For the most part Christianity 
has been presented to other re- 
ligions from the standpoint of 
extreme exclusiveness. It has 
neglected to challenge the uni- 
versal aspects of religion. Its 
coming meant or was supposed 
to mean the destruction, root and 
branch, of all other faiths. When 
Malebranche, who had a genuine 
devotion to religious unity, was 
solicited to ground the Jesuit 
missionaries in a philosophy that 
would assist in persuading the 
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Chinese, he entirely mistook his 
role. Instead of showing the Chi- 
nese the points of resemblance 
between their own and the 
Christian concepts of God he 
spent his effort in showing the 
inferiority and unworthiness of 
the Chinese concept. But “noth- 
ing,” says Hocking, “can be con- 
veyed unless it undergoes peril 
of growth.” (p. 159) Christian- 
ity is no exception to the rule. 
To make the will of God a 
mystery of transcendental 
history to be submitted to in 
blind obedience, that is to 
make a merit of pure sub- 
mission. It is to revel in the 
abasement of the human. It 
is to put Jesus in the wrong: 
for Jesus said not that we 
must unman ourselves to 
enter the Kingdom, but that 
we must become as little 
children — who are still hu- 
man! It is to take a step 
backward out of Christian- 
ity toward a re-enslavement 
of the human soul. ... It is 
time for a robust and honest 
Christianity to have done 
with all this rattling of an- 
cient moral chains.” (Pp. 
168, 169) 


He rightly deplores the Barth- 
ian attempt to restore to Chris- 
tianity the spirit of exclusive- 
ness, which attempt wrought so 
much havoc at the Madras Con- 
ference. 


No religion can become a 
religion for Asia which does 
not fuse the spiritual genius 
of Asia with that of West- 
ern Christianity; and not 
alone the genius of Asia, but 
that of each of its major re- 
ligions. (p. 185) 

Thus he hopes for the emerg- 
ence of a Christianity which 
shall be free from those local- 
isms that divide, and expresses 
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his belief in these words: 

I believe that we shall see 
in the Orient the rise of a 
Christianity far outpassing 
that which we of the West 
have conceived, simply be- 
cause it can recover there so 
many lost fragments of 
what is its own. Our west- 
ern religion has gone literal, 
through much struggle with 
a literal-minded race; relig- 
ion advances out of the po- 
etic and imaginative tow- 
ards the literal, and where 
there is still poetry, the 
springs of religion are still 
young. And in those springs 
we may well meet in their 
original freshness some of 
the ancient, eternal sources 
of our faith. (p. 187) 


Such a victory of new under- 
standings appears to him a su- 
preme triumph and far better 
than the poor and cheaply bought 
joy of refutation. 


If the charge against Hocking, 
of modernism and humanism, is 
pressed, he amply fortifies him- 
self at this point. That religion 
has a human significance he 
deems incontrovertible but that 
it must therefore give up its 
super-human element he consid- 
ers illogical and impossible. For 
‘Sf there are no super-human 
things there is no religion, and 
no humanism.” (p. 225) 

Everywhere in the book we 
have such telling arguments, 
such pungent sentences that it is 
all but impossible to refrain 
from over- quotation, but we 
cannot leave it without bringing 
this selection which will espec- 
ially interest our personalistic 
readers: 

Is it possible that the vast 
universe through some in- 
finite multiplicity of focus- 
sing is, or can become, for 
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each individual something 
personally addressed? 

It is, I think, a unique ele- 

ment of Christianity that it 
declares this paradox to be 
the truth of things and sets 
this belief into its symbol. I 
know of no other religion 
which rises to this point of 
audacity, offering to every 
man, every forgotten atom, 
the possibility of fulfilling 
his will. It declares that his- 
tory is in fact personalized 
in its invisible structure, in 
such wise that each life, es- 
pecially then when it is most 
conscious of futility, may 
through its way achieve dig- 
nity and power.... 
... Faith in the significance 
of the particular event and 
of the individual person has 
become an almost subcon- 
scious factor in the western 
intuition of the world. (Pp. 
268, 269) 

We wish that there may be 
careful and thoughtful consider- 
ation given this book, which 
everyone who has read thus far 
in this review will want to pos- 
sess for himself. It is a timely 
appeal in an age of doubt and 
chaos and points in the only di- 
rection in which there is light. 

ji RE 


*“*Wherever You See a Head, 
Hit It” 
WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? By Howard 


Selsam. International Publishers, New 
York. Pp. 192. $1.75. 


It is a pity that so much clev- 
erness and originality of ex- 
pression as characterize this 
book should be attended by such 
lack of consistency and grasp. 
The aim is to show that only 
the “dialectical materialism” of 
Marx and Engels is philosophy 
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or, at least, “the only philosophy 
which does justice both to the 
materiality, and to the temporal 
development of nature and of 
society” (p. 13). The author 
casts about him in every direc- 
tion hitting wholesale at any 
disagreement. One would sup- 
pose he might be satisfied with 
the execution of his chief oppon- 
ent, Christianity, but he damns 
logico-positivism with an equal 
relish. “The philosophy known 
as logical positivism is a good 
example of this ‘liberal’ attempt 
to avoid facing the issues before 
us” (p. 56). These tactics dis- 
play not only a bigoted intoler- 
ance of other views than those 
of the author but a fundamental 
failure in the understanding of 
philosophy. At one point he 
asks: “Why must it be so stoutly 
maintained that there is a truth 
above and apart from the truths 
actually discovered through 
careful experimentation with 
things?” (p. 25) Why, indeed, 
but because careful experimenta- 
tion with ideas and values prom- 
ises the greater profit? Is not 
this book written to prove the 
ideal superiority of dialectical 
materialism? Plato is condemned 
because he would “impose a so- 
cial order,” which is bad in Plato 
but correct in Marx who has 
stolen the Platonic thunder. But, 
horror of horrors! We are told 
of Hegel’s advance beyond the 
French materialists, “by devel- 
oping the active creative aspect 
of human thought and the dy- 
namic process of society.” (p. 
35) But our author has stoutly 
declaimed that there is no truth 
discoverable except by experi- 
mentation with things. In this 
manner does he industriously 
saw off the limb on which he is 
sitting. He easily gains the phil- 
osophical battle by misconstru- 
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ing other systems, as in his fail- 
ure, or refusal (?) to recognize 
the objective idealism of Bishop 
Berkeley. Nothing is sacred to 
him (which characteristic he 
would doubtless be proud to ad- 
mit) and his capacity for mis- 
interpretation is well illustrated 
in his explanation of the Par- 
able of Dives and Lazarus. The 
upshot of the parable, according 
to his interpretation, is to teach 
that Lazarus should endure his 
beggary with fortitude since it 
would all be made up in the next 
life. There appears to be a wil- 
ful oversight of the fact that the 
teaching was directed against 
Dives and a condemnation of his 
selfishness. 

He derides Christianity of 
course and, having done so, hap- 
pens to remember certain par- 
sons whom he considers “com- 
rades,” in which case he admits 
Christianity is not the opiate of 
the people. The high water 
mark of the discussion seems to 
be reached in the definition of 
materialism, presumably, dialec- 
tical materialism: ‘Positively, 
materialism means, besides ex- 
plaining all events by other 
events as described above, that 
thinking and feeling are func- 
tions of organized material be- 
ings (p. 66). Just who would 
disagree with this statement 
about thinking and feeling we 
cannot at the moment recall. 
Thus the mountain produces an 
innocuous mouse. To the former 
statement we discover this gem 
of an addendum (68): “Think- 
ing is a complicated way certain 
material bodies have of behav- 
ing.” Many of us feel this is “an 
over - simplification” that de 
mands more explanation than 
materialism can give. 

Relive 
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Education and Democracy 


FUNDAMENTALS OF DEMOCRATIC 
EDUCATION. By Robert Ulich. Amer- 
ican Book Company, Cincinnati. Pp. x, 
362. $2.27. 


Mr. Ulich’s book is a timely 
and encouraging sign that so- 
called “Progressive Education” 
is not only opposed by “unpro- 
gressive,” “ultra-conservative,” 
“old fogeys” and “die-hards,” 
but is viewed somewhat askance 
by some up-to-date minds, con- 
nected, at that, with schools of 
education. At least, he gives the 
impression, rightly or wrongly, 
of feeling that both the ends and 
the means of education are far 
more complicated than the pro- 
gressives seem willing to admit. 

The first three chapters deal 
successively with the questions, 
why, whom, and to what ends we 
educate at all. The answer to the 
“why,” he finds in the necessity 
of so canalizing the biological, 
social, moral and _ emotional 
drives of mankind, that they 
emerge in a single, “integral” 
current flowing with consistent 
direction, rather than meander- 
ing at random, and it may be at 
cross purposes. The way in 
which this canalization is to be 
achieved confronts us with the 
and leads naturally to 
a study of the complex character 
of the individual man as a psy- 
chophysical organism, which es- 
capes description in purely bio- 
logical, psychological and eco- 
nomic terms, by virtue of being 
a_ self-conscious,  self-identical 
person possessing an individual 
nature or form expressed in a 
career. 

But given such material, and 
the necessity of moulding and 
unifying its multiple and varie- 
gated endowments, we have still 
to seek the purpose that should 
actuate education, and the lines 
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along which human activity 
should be directed in order to 
fulfill that purpose. In discus- 
sing this problem, the ends sug- 
gested in Mr. Ulich’s opinion by 
naturalism and _ pragmatism, 
such as satisfaction of present 
needs, growth, and practical use- 
fulness, are rejected, and the 
creation, preservation, and in- 
crease of permanent moral val- 
ues is proposed as the true goal. 

But these values themselves 
also present a problem since 
they, and incidentally education 
in them, change and fluctuate 
from age to age. Thus we have 
had religious epochs, secular 
epochs, humanistic epochs, tech- 
nical and vocational epochs of 
education, with values corre- 
spondingly conceived. Mr. Ulich 
deplores the loss or the tempo- 
rary submergence of the classi- 
cal and scholastic disciplines 
which at least gave point and co- 
ordination to teaching and learn- 
ing. The new disciplines, at pres- 
ent fashionable, centering about 
social studies and the natural 
sciences, he finds chaotic and un- 
organized at the moment, and 
incapable, even at their best, of 
integrating the entire personal- 
ity of the individual unless sup- 
plemented by the values im- 
parted by religious and human- 
istic education. 

Passing now to a considera- 
tion of the methods of education, 
Mr. Ulich enumerates the condi- 
tions of successful teaching. 
Good method must be adapted to 
the personality of the teacher, 
and will therefore be somewhat 
variable. It must get at the total 
personality and engage the total 
interest of the pupil, and it must 
enable him to develop his pecul- 
iar talents and realize his par- 
ticular self. But whatever spec- 
ialization this process may in- 
volve must be compensated by 
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the provision of a broad cultural 
background. Education must 
provide order, sequence, and 
hierarchy, and present the inter- 
relation of human interests and 
activities. It must insist on the 
pupil’s learning, not by passive 
reception, but by doing by and 
for himself. Finally, it must be 
ethically motivated —a means 
to the perpetuation of the values, 
the curiosities, the insights, and 
the sensitivenesses achieved by 
the race. 

Education, however, cannot be 
administered by the school alone. 
It springs from the total inter- 
action between the individual 
and the social structure, and it 
goes on through life. It is an 
enactment of values in habits of 
behaviour. As such it must be 
ever on its guard against allow- 
ing these habits to become auto- 
matic, mechanized, and blind, in 
sacrosanct, authoritative tradi- 
tions, conventions, creeds, and 
institutions, which obstruct the 
creation, recognition and preser- 
vation of new values. Also, it 
accomplishes its ends and pro- 
duces its results by indirection 
as well as directly. Further- 
more, it is in reciprocal relation 
with society. It makes society 
what it is, and conversely, what 
society is like determines what 
education shall be. The circle, 
however, is prevented from be- 
coming vicious, by the varie- 
gated, partially fluid condition of 
society at any epoch and the 
continual occurrence of novelty. 

At the same time, this situa- 
tion puts the teacher “on the 
spot.” He is confronted with 
conflicting ideals, forces, and 
trends, is inclined by his own 
temperament and social milieu to 
take sides, and yet in his teach- 
ing has to discount his own wish- 
ful thinking, and to maintain an 
objective, non-propagandist atti- 
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tude, if he is to be true to his 
profession. For it is the business 
of education to present all the 
sides of all questions, to encour- 
age freedom, independence, and 
diversity of thinking, to avoid 
indoctrination, and to inoculate 
against propaganda of whatever 
sort from whatsoever source. To 
this end it must be free from 
sectarian, partisan, and political 
control. 

Education, however, is not un- 
controlled. To it is committed the 
charge of preserving the cultural 
heritage of the race, of impart- 
ing it to each new generation, 
and of so imparting it that it is 
handed on to the next, amplified 
and enriched by new contribu- 
tions. And since that heritage is 
the creation of freedom, freedom 
above all must be jealously 
guarded and conserved. No so- 
ciety or state is civilized, the 
members of which are deprived 
of freedom of self-expression; 
but liberty is license unless free 
activity is steadied and con- 
trolled by the values evolved in 
the course of human evolution. 

Of these values, religion has 
played perhaps the dominant 
role. It is always present and 
always to the fore on the stage 
of human life. It is an important 
part of education, then, to foster 
this value — not in the sense of 
favoring this or that theology, 
but of reverencing moral values, 
of fostering sensitiveness to the 
religious ‘feel’ of the universe, 
of arousing interest in the prob- 
lems of the relation of man to 
the Reality of which he is a part, 
of keeping him constantly in 
mind “of the total conditions of 
his existence and of his relations 
to the great powers of the hu- 
man and cosmic universe,” and 
thus of extending his sense of 
social relationship and fellow- 
ship beyond the confines of so- 
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ciety to the structure of the 
Real. 

Such is the complex responsi- 
bility of American education, if 
it is to realize the end of all edu- 
cation by arousing both the indi- 
vidual and society to an aware- 
ness and utilization of the total 
capacities of the human race. 

I trust that I have not misin- 
terpreted Mr. Ulich. The fear 
that I may have done so points 
to a weakness of the book. Mr. 
Ulich does not make himself 
clear at first sight, and the read- 
er has often to dig for the mean- 
ing of what he says, and some- 
times to guess at it. His style in- 
clines toward incoherency and 
inarticulateness. The wealth of 
quotation and reference he em- 
ploys is apt to blunt rather than 
to point his moral, and to over- 
load rather than to adorn his 
tale. But the tale is excellent, 
and the moral should be taken to . 
heart by every educator. Mr. 
Ulich’s faults are of excess rath- 
er than deficiency, and testify to 
a mind not only expert in its own 
special field, but open to other 
vistas, and enlightened by an 
acquaintance with the multiple 
aspects and interests of the hu- 
man being, with the values that 
have emerged in the course of 
human history, and with the em- 
bodiments and memorials of 
those values bequeathed to us by 
the past. B.A.G.F. 


PREFACE TO AN EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By I. B. Berkson. Col- 
umbia University Press, New York. Pp. 
xvi, 250. $2.50. 


In this clear, excellently writ- 
ten, and interesting book, Dr. 
Berkson deals with what he 
thinks should be the nature and 
function of education in a de- 
mocracy, and particularly in 
American democracy as it is con- 
stituted at the moment. He be- 
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gins by pointing out that, al- 
though education is in need of 
a guiding “philosophy,” that 
philosophy is not to be found in 
metaphysics (as advocated by 
President Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago), but rather 
in a “social philosophy” (as ad- 
vocated by the pragmatists) . The 
latter, however, is not necessar- 
ily the social philosophy of the 
pragmatists, whom Dr. Berkson 
criticizes in some detail as fail- 
ing to present clearly the ends 
and values that distinguish 
fruitful from fruitless experi- 
ments and instruments and to 
give point to the application of 
science to educational problems. 
Society, to be sure, changes from 
age to age, and its present needs 
and outlooks are always shifting, 
so that no “final terminus, or 
static limit” can be put to evo- 
lution. But this “need not ob- 
scure the insight that man, as 
man, has determinate character ; 
that philosophy is, above all, con- 
cerned with defining the func- 
tion of man, with describing his 
place in the universe, and with 
setting up a unified conception 
of the significance of the life of 
man as a guide to man’s activ- 
ity.” This ideal is necessarily in- 
carnate in some organized way 
of living, as, for example, the 
Stoic, the Catholic, the Commun- 
istic, the Aristocratic, and the 
Bourgeois patterns. The prob- 
lem, however, that confronts 
America is to incarnate it in 
what we call Democracy. 

But what is Democracy? In 
reply Dr. Berkson seeks to trace 
its roots. It has religious origins 
in the Jewish-Christian idea of 
the unique worth of the individ- 
yal and the equality of all souls 
before God, — which, in its turn, 
has primitive ethnological rami- 
fications feeding upon the insti- 
tutions of the tribe and the fam- 
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ily. Again, Democracy springs 
in part from the Roman ethics 
of worldliness and practical ef- 
ficiency — with their emphasis 
upon property and their sancti- 
fication of inequality. European 
history records the conflict of 
these two tendencies, and ex- 
plains in part the inconsistencies 
of modern democratic systems. 

Politically, democracy goes 
back to the times of the early 
Hebrews, the Homeric Greeks, 
and the Celtic and Teutonic 
tribes, was developed by Athens 
and by Rome, was submerged in 
the Dark Ages, only to reappear 
again in the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Centuries, and thereafter 
to make consistent progress till 
its triumph in the Eighteenth. 
Today its characteristics are de- 
finitely formulated and incar- 
nated—popular sovereignty, ma- 
jority rule restrained by provi- 
sions safeguarding the “rights” 
of the minority, representative 
government involving free polit- 
ical discussion of policies and 
measures — all of which call 
for a wide diffusion and play 
of knowledge and _ intelligence. 
These characteristics have their 
weaknesses which breed distrust 
of them, and foster the doctrine 
of guidance from above, backed 
by force — but, generally speak- 
ing, they seem to have come to 
stay, and their persistence is 
desirable. 

Economic equality would seem 
logically to go hand in hand with 
political equality but in fact it 
has presented a problem as yet 
unsolved. Hence the various so- 
lutions proposed — laissez-faire, 
socialism, communism, etc.—and 
the persistence of poverty, inse- 
curity, low standards of living, 
and many other material evils 
among the great mass of the 
population. To fulfill democracy 
on the economic level, is indeed 
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the great problem of our age; 
but Dr. Berkson distrusts radical 
proposals on the ground that 
they merely transfer society 
from the frying-pan to the fire. 

Plainly, education has no easy 
task cut out for it. It must 
“plan” society by inculcating de- 
votion to the general welfare, 
divorce the notions of wealth and 
success, and responsibility in the 
accumulation and spending of 
money, rather than by definite 
technological and administrative 
plans and action. These must be 
left for the people themselves to 
develop and put into practice. 
Again, it is the business of dem- 
ocratic education to break up 
the habit of mental conformity, 
to which Americans are prone, 
and to encourage the individual 
to think and strike out for him- 
self, to become hospitable to new 
ideas, and to experiment and in- 
novate. At the same time, the 
individual must be acquainted 
with the past if he is to criticize 
intelligently the present, and 
must be inclined to hold fast to 
what in it is good. Education 
must, while emphasizing patriot- 
ism, aim at abolishing national 
and race prejudices and discrim- 
inations, which, in spite of our 
vaunted democratic ideals, are 
rife in America today. 

Finally, education must insist 
on freedom from sectarian and 
political control, and must resist 
all effort to make it an instru- 
ment of sectarian, political, and 
economic indoctrination. Nor 
can it be made a tool for impos- 
ing upon the pupil the personal 
beliefs of the teacher. The teach- 
er, to be sure, will naturally be 
“convinced of the correctness of 
certain views, nevertheless, in 
fairness to his students he must 
present alternative viewpoints 
... and his integrity as a teacher 
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is to be measured by his ability 
to do so.” Conversely, “academic 
freedom implies the right of each 
teacher to expound his views in 
accordance with what he believes 
to be the best knowledge, with- 
out interference by the local 
community, by the state, or by 
the church.” In the old days 
academic freedom was endan- 
gered by the conflict between re- 
ligion and science. Today it is 
threatened by the conflict of 
social and economic theories. 
Though the teacher is bound to 
be objective in his teaching, he 
is not thereby deprived of his 
right to take sides and to partici- 
pate as a partisan in public af- 
fairs. Indeed, it is his duty to 
be a citizen as well as a teacher. 

All in all, “the teacher is not 
merely an employee of the par- 
ticular institution in a certain 
district or even of the state. The 
teacher is the member of a pro- 
fession with an important social 
function; this implies a degree 
of autonomy necessary for the 
proper exercise of its function, 
and the right of decision within 
the framework of some wider 
system of law.” A democratic 
society will respect this auton- 
omy, just as it respects the au- 
tonomy of other professions. 

To sum up, American educa- 
tion should affirm the democratic 
ideal, as its social philosophy, 
and aim at putting it into prac- 
tice. It will do this not by indoc- 
trination but by promoting free, 
intelligent discussion and criti- 
cism, not omitting the social and 
economic conflicts and their pos- 
sible solutions. It will seek to 
interest the individual in the 
general welfare of the commun- 
ity, not of one class or interest, 
but of the whole, and to inspire in 
him a desire to improve democ- 
racy, particularly by bringing its 
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economic and social structure 
into greater conformity with 
democratic ideals. It will seek to 
heighten devotion to country, 
but not in a blindly nationalistic 
sense. It will seek to overcome 
prejudice of all sorts, of which 
the most virulent are racial and 
religious, and generally to en- 
courage the harmonious inter- 
play of as wide a diversity of 
points of view, interests, and 
individual ways of life as pos- 
sible. B.A.G.F. 


BRONSON ALCOTT, TEACHER. By 
Dorothy McCuskey. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. xiii, 217. $2.50. 


Those readers who revelled in 
the pages of Odell Shepard’s 
Pedlars Progress will here find a 
companion book much to their 
liking. If one is inclined to 
suspect that the Alcott theme 
has been exhausted he is in 
for a surprise. Miss McCuskey, 
though working more or less 
over the same material and in 
conjunction with Professor Odell 
has yet succeeded in giving us 
another facet of this remarkable 
character. We have here the 
elaboration of Alcott’s educa- 
tional theory, its sources and de- 
velopment, and the reactions of 
parents and the general public. 
Strange reading to our modern 
eyes is the story of how this 
great pioneer of educational re- 
form was misunderstood, mis- 
treated and neglected where men 
who had not a tithe of his educa- 
tional ability and success were 
received, petted and supported. 
The first superintendent of 
schools in America, which he 
was for a brief period in Con- 
cord, his salary for this service 
reached the munificent sum of 
one hundred dollars a year. Even 
at that the confidence of the peo- 
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ple soon waned. It took the 
greater part of Alcott’s lifetime 
to overcome the insane prejudice 
against his innovations. In fact 
there are some of us not too old 
to remember how in many of the 
back districts of American 
schooling, an absence of cor- 
poral punishment was _inter- 
preted by school boards as indi- 
cating the worthlessness and 
failure of the teacher. In Bron- 
son Alcott’s time the American 
tradition called for the new 
teacher to spend the first few 
days of school in fighting, knock- 
ing down and dragging out, the 
big boys of the neighborhood 
who were sure to attend school 
the first days of the term for 
this very purpose, even if they 
stayed away the remainder of 
the year. To such an age Alcott’s 
attempt to educate heart, mind 
and soul of the child committed 
to him, and to do this in a sym- 
pathetic way, was to most par- 
ents an intolerable confession of 
weakness and inability. 

The author has brought to her 
task a complete grasp of the 
principles involved, and an ap- 
preciation of the character of 
Alcott and of his great place in 
the history and development of 
American education. The re- 
viewer does not remember any- 
where so clearly exposed cer- 
tain traits of Elizabeth Peabody’s 
character as are here shown. If it 
borders on gossip concerning a 
figure now unable to defend her- 
self, it does throw light on cer- 
tain inscrutable passages which 
occur in Pedlar’s Progress and 
in Emerson’s Journals. Miss Mc- 
Cuskey’s work won the third 
award of the Delta Kappa Pi 
(educational honor society) Re- 
search Publications edited by 
Alfred L. Hall-Quest. R.T.F. 
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A Nobel Prize-Winner’s 
Swan Song 


LAST POEMS AND PLAYS. By W. B. 
Yeats. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1940. Pp. vi, 126. $1.75. 


The poems of Yeats’ last three 
or four years have not the nebu- 
lous lilt of those he wrote when 
he was young. They are fertile, 
however, in craftsman’s riches 
and by no means lack the old 
magic of phrase. Besides being 
more compact, more understand- 
able, and more realistic than his 
earlier work, they exemplify the 
persistence of the lyric impulse 
into old age. A few of them pre- 
sent traditional ballad material 
in other than the set ballad form. 
A number, by dwelling on Crom- 
well’s rapacities, Parnell, Roger 
Casement, and the Post Office 
fight in 1916, show that Yeats’ 
mind cherished memories of Ire- 
land’s glories and wrongs. A 
highly interesting one interprets 
Lady Gregory, Synge, and Yeats 
as owing their strength to their 
contact with the soil. Two short 
plays, “Purgatory” and “The 
Death of Cuchulain,” revert to 
the older romantic manner, and, 
to non-Hibernian eyes, are some- 
what gruesome withal. 

Garland Greever. 


The Great Cham in Person 


THE READER’S JOHNSON: A Repre- 
sentative Selection from His Writings. 
Edited by G. H. Conley. American Book 
Company, Cincinnati. Pp. vi, 619. 


Dr. Johnson would not be too 
well pleased that remembrance 
of him is so largely due to spec- 
tacular aspects of Boswell’s biog- 
raphy and Macaulay’s essay. The 
present volume offers interpre- 
tive adjustment by bringing to- 
gether a very considerable body 
of Johnson’s own writings, with 
ample introduction and critical 
apparatus. It includes represen- 
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tative selections from his poetry, 
his periodical essays, his moral 
allegories (Rasselas is given en- 
tire), his “lives” (part of that of 
Savage — so much talked about 
and so seldom seen — is given), 
and his letters. The well-edited 
whole compels the admission 
that the solid old thinker and 
moralist by no means lacked 
either literary graces or a vari- 
ety of literary powers. G.G. 


Poetry, the Art of the Soul 


AESCHYLUS; The Creator of Tragedy. 
By Gilbert Murray. Oxford University 
Press, London and New York. Pp. xi, 
242. $3.00. 


So much has been written re- 
garding Aeschylean tragedy that 
it is now difficult to bring for- 
ward much new or original ma- 
terial on the great Greek poet. 
Gilbert Murray has, however, 
with his wide scholarship and 
keen analysis written a work 
that will immediately arouse the 
attention of scholars as a new 
and valuable contribution to the 
study of Greek literature. The 
author begins with an interest- 
ing chapter on the nature and 
“birth of Greek tragedy” and the 
part that Aeschylus took in its 
creation. One fact to which our 
attention has not been called 
hitherto in numerous books on 
Aeschylus is the use which he 
made of stage devices and set- 
tings, the experimental nature of 
these and the gradual elimina- 
tion of them in practice. These 
facts are valuable as furnishing 
information regarding the form 
of the tragedy itself, the clearing 
up of certain obscurities in the 
action. 

There is also a chapter on 
Aeschylus as the poet of ideas 
which calls attention to the seri- 
ousness and profundity of his 
thought as contrasted with the 
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lightness and irresponsibility of 
Aristophanes. There is a dis- 
cussion of the Dionysian myth, 
of the Fragments and_ the 
sources of tragedy. Dr. Murray 
has written a book which adds 
to the understanding of the 
tragic situation as well as to a 
deepened knowledge of Aeschyl- 
ean tragedy. Rokk. 


A Gifted Young Poet 


WITH MORTAL VOICE: A Book of 
Verse. By Cranston Stroup. Privately 
published, limited edition. Pp. 118. 


The reviewer announces with 
deep personal satisfaction that 
in this first volume a former stu- 
dent of our Graduate School has 
produced a collection of poems 
of genuine merit and promise. 
The group entitled “Songs of 
Murrieta Valley” reflects rural 
scenes and activities, sometimes 
reminiscently of Robert Frost, 
always with shrewdness of in- 
sight, rounded unity of form, 
and felicity of phrasing; outside 
of Frost himself it is doubtful 
whether a better presentation of 
country people and the country 
landscape can be found in recent 
poetry. The group called “Fire- 
light” and scattered pieces else- 
where capture the domestic spir- 
it with tenderness and grace. 
“Five Birds” and “Lyrics of a 
Desert Lunger’ reveal under- 
standing intimacy with nature. 
Other poems, varied in their 
stanzaic patterns and with form 
and content admirably matched, 
are touched with humor or per- 
vaded with philosophic thought. 
The most ambitions composition, 
one which shows how preoccu- 
pied the poet is with both life’s 
meanings and esthetics, is “The 
Birth of God.” All in all, how- 
ever, the reviewer’s favorite is 
“Caterpillar ‘60’.” On all ac- 
counts it is hoped that talents so 
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distinctive as Mr. Stroup’s will 
continue to be productive. 


A Poet’s Philosophy 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE POETRY OF 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. By 
Estelle Kaplan. Columbia University 
Press, New York. 1940. Pp. 162. $2.25. 


Many readers have observed 
that Robinson does not beat a 
drum, Whitman-like, to glorify 
the American role or to proclaim 
man’s independence of the harsh- 
ness of fate. His resignation has 
caused him to be taken for a pes- 
simist and for one who lacks 
idealism. In private utterances 
he denied both charges. 

The present study makes a 
well-planned and intelligent at- 
tempt to analyze his thinking and 
trace its development. The first 
part of the book explores the 
sources and broad character of 
his philosophy. It shows that he 
was much influenced at first by 
Hardy’s pessimism, and derived 
not a little from Puritan theol- 
ogy and individualism (Haw- 
thorne) and from transcendental 
idealism (Emerson), besides 
drawing heavily upon Royce’s 
special interpretation of Scho- 
penhauer. He repudiated com- 
promise, but always remained 
skeptical; renounced material- 
ism for self-knowledge, but held 
that we might easily get such a 
surfeit of the latter as would 
leave us bewildered. His “think- 
ing centers in four chief themes,” 
sufficiently represented for our 
purposes by four symbols he em- 
ployed: shadows (delusions and 
self-deceit, making light uncer- 
tain), castles (the relationship— 
against medieval backgrounds— 
of love and duty), houses (mar- 
riage), and chimneys (economic 
materialism). The second half 
of the study is an analysis of his 
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longer poems with respect to 
these developing themes. 
Documentary material which 
is not now accessible may throw 
further light upon Robinson’s 
intentions and ideas. Meanwhile 
here is a revealing study of that 
with which his mind occupied 
itself. G.G 


Living Day by Day 


THE LETTERS OF A FATHER TO 
HIS DAUGHTER. By Abraham L. 
Brick, edited by Estelle. The Christo- 
pher Publishing House, Boston. Pp. 
140. $1.75. 


The Letters of a Father to His 
Daughter is the correspondence 
which took place between an un- 
usually sensitively minded man 
and his daughter during her 
school years. They are many of 
them written from the midst of 
busy hours of his service in Con- 
gress and show a fatherly as 
well as a discerningly literary 
interest in her intellectual pro- 
gress. 


Skies, Pigments and Catguts 


THROUGH WESTERN SKIES. By Clyde 
R. Protsman. Banner Press, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta. Pp. 60. $1.50. 

PAINTER'S PALETTE. By Charles 
Joseph Rider, Banner Press, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta. Pp. 54. $1.50. 

CATGUTS. By Manjeri S. Isvaran. The 
Huxley Press, Madras. Pp. viii, 22. One 
shilling, 


Emory University has issued 
two new volumes of poetry, one 
a first venture by a serious young 
man from Indiana, the other by 
a more versatile and experienced 
poet-painter from Florida. From 
Madras comes a pamphlet by an 
Indo-English bard who draws 
more discords than melodies 
from his fiddle, but whose dis- 
cords are intentional and get the 
effects they seek. G.G. 
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Spooks and Magic 


INDIAN UNDERWORLD. By M. Paul 
Dare. E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York. Pp. 218. $2.50. 

In Indian Underworld we have 

a relation of a mass of magic, 

tricks, superstition, animal and 

human sacrifices, purporting to 
come from the pen of a scientific 
observer. At times the author 
plainly exposes the trickery in- 
volved, treating it in humorous 
vein, at times he seems over- 
borne by credulity himself. He is 
not apparently averse himself to 
a belief in the effectiveness of 
the fertility rites of human sac- 
rifice and relates incredible tales 
of materialization of both people 
and objects over long distances 
in cases of now you have it and 
now you don’t. He seems to al- 
low for the effectiveness of fer- 
tility rites because we cannot 
disprove. This does not sound to 
us like scientific evidence, or for 
that matter any kind of evi- 
dence. He even seems to ac- 
credit spooks and poltergeists. 

“For those who like this sort of 

book, this is the sort of book they 

will like.” RTP. 


West Meets East 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN PHILOS- 
OPHY. By Surendranath Dasgupta. 
Cambridge: At The University Press, 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 
3 volumes; Vol. III, pp. x, 614. $8.50. 


The diligence with which Pro- 
fessor Dasgupta has worked, 
early and late in the midst of 
physical handicaps and even fail- 
ing eye-sight, would do credit to 
Browning’s Grammarian. The 
really great undertaking of gath- 
ering the voluminous philosophy 
of India within one set of covers 
and doing it in a fairly repre- 
sentative way can be appreciated 
only by those who have some 
real understanding of its extent. 
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Even more than that is the sig- 
nificance of having it gathered 
by so sure an interpreter as Pro- 
fessor Dasgupta. The work has 
been necessarily slow in appear- 
ing not only because of the ill- 
ness of the author and the mag- 
nitude of the field but also by the 
fact that much of it called for 
access to unpublished manu- 
scripts in widely scattered 
places. This third volume of the 
series is now happily completed 
and published and we are as- 
sured by the author that the 
fourth volume is now ready for 
the publisher. It is planned to 
complete the work in five vol- 
umes and all will wish Professor 
Dasgupta the best of success in 
completing it. 

We view the effort with the 
utmost solicitude for our days 
demand more than any that have 
gone before a general under- 
standing among educated men 
of each other’s positions. For too 
long, in spite of the labors of 
such men as Max Muller, there 
has not been very general knowl- 
edge in the West of the philo- 
sophical concepts that character- 
ize East Indian thought. Too 
much the interpretations have 
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been in the hands of false in- 
terpreters who sought financial 
gain and who, because of com- 
mon ignorance, have been able to 
mislead the unwary. 

The hour has arrived when 
East and West must collaborate 
more closely if civilization is to 
be saved and nothing will make 
toward mutual understanding 
more surely than works of this 
kind. 

The present volume deals 
largely with Indian Theism, and 
Western Theists will be inter- 
ested to note how with all the 
claim for spiritual realism on 
the part of the Indian religions, 
at least some of their Theisms 
lead directly toward what to us 
would be materialistic and even 
agnostic conclusions. And yet 
there are on the part of religious 
men everywhere aspirations af- 
ter the life of love and goodness 
and to realize this is to come to 
a new respect for each other, and 
to exercise greater patience to- 
ward philosophical and theologi- 
cal differences. 

The publication of these vol- 
umes by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press is really an outstand- 
ing philosophical event. R.T.F. 
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Press, New York. Pp. 215. $2.75. 
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Pp. viii, 22. One shilling. (Reviewed in this issue.) 
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New York. Pp. xvi, 363. $2.50. 
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Press, Cambridge. Pp. 500. $5.00. 
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By Edith C. Rodgers. Columbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. 147. $1.50. 
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Philosophy Series, D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
Pp. viii, 181. $.90. 
Designed primarily for use with the textbook, THE RHYME 
OF REASON, this outline contains problems and exercises 
which may be used with any logic textbook. A set of perfor- 
ated assignment sheets is also a feature of the outline. 


EVOLUTION OF MIND. By Frank S. Gordon. Blairstown Press, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. Pp. 36. $.35. 


EXOTERIC PHILOSOPHY PRESENTS THE RHYTHMIC RITE. 
By William O. Iserloh. Author, Los Angeles. Pp. xiii, 105. 


GOD AND THE COSMIC ORDER. By Louis F. Anderson. The 
Theistic Society, 270 Seaman Avenue, New York. Pp. 157. 
A defense of Theism and Immortality. “This presentation af- 
fords a logically clear demonstration of God in Himself, that is, 
in His Absolute Character of Holiness, Truth and Love.” 


gee oe ae Flora Cecile Allison. Banner Press, Atlanta. Pp. 
. $1.50. 


FREEDOM: ITS MEANING. Edited by Ruth Nanda Anshem. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York. Pp. xii, 686. $4.00. 


FROM AETHER TO COSMOS. By Celestine M. Bittle. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee. Pp. xi, 498. $4.00. 
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son. The Society for the Elucidation of Religious Principles, 
270 Seaman Avenue, New York. Pp. 185. 
In opposition to psychological idealists and sensualists the view 
is developed that the soul it a spiritual or psychic force-unit, 
consisting of self-conscious and self-sentient will. 


PARADISE LOST. By Grant McColley. Packard and Company, 
Chicago. Pp. ix, 384. $2.50. 


PERIODICITY IN EVOLUTION. By Frank S. Gordon. The 
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Press, Cambridge. Pp. xii, 161. $1.75. 
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THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. By Martin Dibelius. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. vi, 148. $1.50. (Reviewed in 
this issue.) 


SOME MEMORIES OF W. B. YEATS. By John Masefield. Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pp. 35. $1.25. 


THE SOCIAL RELATIONS OF SCIENCE. By J. G. Crowther. 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. xxxii, 665. $3.50. 
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THE SEARCH FOR GOD. By Marchette Chute. E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York. Pp. 320. $2.75. 


SCIENCE IN PROGRESS. By J. L. Stadler and others. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven. Pp. 317. $4.00. 


STAGES ON LIFE’S WAY. By S. Kierkegaard. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton. Pp. vi, 472. $6.00. 
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Atlanta. Pp. 70. $1.00. 


THINGS IN THE SADDLE. By George Norlin. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge. Pp. x, 275. $2.50. 


TROUBADOUR OF THE STARS. By Olaf Saile. Oskar Piest, 
New York. Pp. 344. $2.50. 


WELCOME DAWN. By Grace Kiess Swiggett. Banner Press, 
Emory, Alabama. Pp. 48. $1.50. 


WORLD-WIDE INFLUENCES OF THE CINEMA. By John 
Eugene Harley. University of Southern California Press, Los 
Angeles. Pp. xvi, 320. $2.00. 


WITH MORTAL VOICE. By Cranston Stroup. Privately Pub- 
lished. Pp. 118. (Reviewed in this issue.) 


SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION: A Symposium. 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, New York. 
Pp. 443. $1.50. 


SCHOLASTICISM AND POLITICS. By Jacques Maritain. Mac- 
millan and Company, New York. Pp. viii, 248. $2.50. 
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In Random Reflections on War, Peace and Philosophy, The 
Editor portrays grave conditions for the future: “three generations 
of sadists and morons will turn eventually upon their own.” Yet 
hope is at hand for one who will look to the things that cannot be 
shaken. If civilization will cherish the value of personality, these 
may be the birth-pangs of a new age. 


Creed-unmaking now seems to replace creed-making. Accord- 
ingly, Dr. William Adams Brown, Union Theological Seminary, 
offers suggestions as to What To Leave Out of One’s Creed. Creeds 
may be reduced in size and significance, if authoritarianism and 
individualistic philosophy may be supplanted by a philosophy 
striving for unity and fellowship. 


Panache by William Van Wyck, of San Francisco, and Philoso- 
phy by Douglas Ainslie, of San Diego, challenge strongly to the 
attainment of higher goals of activity and thought. 


Professor F. M. Cornford’s volume, Plato’s “Parmenides’”’ is 
given critical attention by H. Gomperz, School of Philosophy, The 
University of Southern California. Students of Plato will apprec- 
iate comparing the views expressed. 


Mr. James Feibleman, of New Orleans, Louisiana, undertakes 
to systematize for Charles S. Peirce, what Peirce himself failed to 
accomplish. The Esthetics of Peirce is gathered from his logic, 
ontology and epistemology and related in an interesting and instruc- 
tive fashion. 


Professor E. S. Brightman of Boston University, cooperated in 
the translation of Outlines of a Personalistic World View by Albin 
foe eats The point of view is original and merits thoughtful 
reflection. 


Dr. David Brown, a graduate of Ohio State University, attempts 
to show in Technology and Civilization that progress cannot be 
measured by by application of science to technology but that the 
welfare of every individual is connected with the welfare of every 
other individual. 


The Editor of The Dalhousie Review, Halifax, N. S., Herbert 
L. Stewart contributes out of a rich and practised experience The 
Spirit of Renaissance Scientists. In it one will see illustrated how 
frequently science hinders the progress of the spirit of science. 


General readers as well as those interested in Semantics will 
enjoy the rather unique story of Adventures in Language as told 
by John Wright Buckham, formerly of the Pacific School of Relig- 
ion, Berkeley, California. A generous mixture of native humor 
enlivens the writings of Professor Buckham. 


